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CHRISTMAS 
1907 


fO«K   R0O«(«    PniHT 


Q.  n.  niller  &  Co. 
Architects 

Toronto  General  Trusts  Building 
Cor.  Yonge  and  Colborne  Streets 

HON.  GEO.  A.  COX. 
President 

E.  R.  WOOD,     G.  A.  MORROW. 
Man.  Director.     Asst.  Manager 

Capital  (subscribed)       J2.500.000 
Capital  (paid  up)             $1,500,000 
Reserve  Fund                  Sl.05O.OOO 
Assets  over                        $8,400,000 

ARCHITECTS   FOR 

Women's    Residence,  Victoria  College 
Toronto 

Havergal  Ladies'  College 

Bishop  Ridley  College 

Massey  Library,  Macdonald  Buildings, 
Agricultural  College,  Gueiph 

DEPOSITS  RECEIVED  and 

DEBENTURES  ISSUED 

CENTRAL 
CANADA 

LOAN  aSAVIRGS  COY. 
«a  KiHO  ST.  CTORONTa 

CATERERS 

and 

MANUFACTURING 

CONFECTIONERS 

719  YONGE  STREET 

MacLeod 

MmB  Smlnr 

Yonge  and  College  Streets 

(452  Yonge  St.) 

TORONTO 

Phone     North     4338 

Unsurpassed  Service 
for  Particular  People 

Business  Hours— 8   a.m.    to  6   p.m. 
Saturdays,    8   a.m.   to    1    p.m. 

'  /.I    I  /'  l<>i:i_ 


NOTICE 


About  The  Victor 


,\V  creased  in  cost  throucrhout  Ain- 
^  erica.  All  the  details  about 
^  iTOod  shoes  increased.  Cost 
^  of  manufacture  grew  no  less, 
iw  that  there  must  be  a  change.  We  ha\e 
[)ut  in  an  entir(ily  new  set  of  styles.  The  best  of 
the  new  American  lasts  are  represented.  W^e  beg 
accordingly  to  make  this  announcement  : 

T-  Victor  'tV  $4.00  »•'»,>. 

They  are  worth  every  cent  of  it ! 


UP  to  the  present  year  V'ictor 
Shoes    have    sold    for    a 
^       standard  price — $5.50. 
v^  Meanwhile     leather     in- 


ROB...SI  M  PSON  L^r 

TORONTO 


ACTA  VICTOBIANA 


Ftirs   and    Hats   for    Man   or   Boy 

Just  now  we're  making  a 


special  offer  in  Men's  Fur- 
Lined  Coats,  made  from 
best  Beaver  Cloth,  with 
wide  Otter  Collar  and 
Lapels  and  lined  with 
superior  Muskrat —  a  coat 
to  wear  for  years. 


$65 


We  are  sole  Canadian  agents  for  most  of  the  big  English  Hatters 
and  carry  a  full  line  of  College,  Dress  and  Sporting  Hats. 


ial  Discount  to  Students. 


TKe  AV.  (Si  D.   Dineen  Co, 

LIMITED 

COR.  YONGE  AND  TEMPERANCE  STREETS, 


TORONTO 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 


Cbe... 

Trnland 
Studio. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦  

♦ 

♦  (Higliest,  Award  Toronto  Industriil 

♦  Exhibition,  1905-6-7.) 
♦ 

♦  Finest  of  facilities  for 

I   GROUP   WORK 

♦ 

♦  Special    prices    to    StuDentt!, 


♦  436     YONGE     STREET 

♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PROGRESS 
In  Tailoring 

Is    tHe    marKed    feattire    of 

FOLLETTS 

Clothing 


Oood  value  is  apparent  ii\ 
every  part      .^        .^        .^        «^ 


JOS.  J.  FOLLETT 

The  Merchant  Tailor 

181   YONGE    STREET 

TELEPHONE    MAIN     1386 


ACTA  VICTORIAN  A 


c^ 


Quality 


Jicwarc  ul  lieiiig  otlt-reil  luo  much  l<ir  voiir  niuiiey 
—"All  milk  that's  yellow  is  not  all  milk '"—may 
1)0  culoreil.  Wf  make  chemical  tests  of  our  MILK 
and  CREAM  daily  and  know  that  it  is  not  lacking 

in  (jualily. 

CITY    DAirtV   CO.,  LiMiTK.r. 
I'hone  North  2(iln  Spadiiia  Crescent. 


R.  H.  PETER 

IPhotoivnpbcr 


Out-door  groups  and  flashlight   photo- 
graphy a  specialty. 


special  rates  to  students. 

■J* 


Phone  North  75.  studio  : 

Branch  .Jackson's  Point.        748  YONGE  ST. 


PHONE     MAIN    261 


E.  R.  FORTNER 

High  -Class 
(Tatlortng 

For    Ladies     and     Gentlemen 
441    YONGE   ST. 


THe    BooK    Bureau 

Uictoria  Unii^ersitv 


We  Supply 


ARTS  TEXT  BOOK 


Every 


THEOLOGICAL   BOOK 


at     reasonable     prices 

THE      IDE7=^L.     AaZHTER7VA:AIN      REIN 
THE     STERLIING      I^OUINTHIIN      REIN 


Full  lines  of  Note   Book.s  and   Stati<>ncr>-,  Crested    N<>te    I'liper,  etc. 

G.    B.    KING,    B.A.,  Manager. 


ACTA   VIGTORIANA 


C.  A.   DEERvS 

MercKant   Tailor 


Cut,  Style  and  Quality 

of  goods  can  always  be  reckoned 
upon  when  dealing  with  me. 


13  MANNING  ARCADE  ANNEX 
24  KING  ST.  W.  Tel:   M.  6886 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Students. 


Imperial  Bank  of  Canada 

Head  Office,   Toronto 

Capital  Authorized,  $10,000,000  Capital  Paid  Up,  $4,835,000 

Rest  Account,  $4,835,000 

I).  K.  WILKIE,  Pies,  ami  Gen.  Manager.  E.  HAY,  Assistant  General  Manager. 

ROOT.  JAFFRAY,  Vice-President.  W.  MOFFAT,  Chief  Inspector. 

Savings  Bank  Department— Interest  at  current  rates  allowed  on 
deposits  of  $  I. CO  upwards  from  date  of  opening  account,  and  interest 
credited  four  times  a  year. 

Letters  of  Credit  and.  Drafts  issued,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  ^  General  Banking  Business  Conducted. 

YONGE  AND  BLOOR  STREET  BRANCH 

C   H.  Stanley  Clarke,  Manager 


STOLLERY 

Men's    Furnishings 
and  Fine  Hats  :   : 


New  Address:   772  Yonge  Street 


Kindly      Mention      "Acta"      ^vHen      PurcHasin^ 


1C7M    VWTOBIASA 


Students'       Headquarters 

COLLEGE  BOOKS 

NEW       and       SECOND       HAND 

VANNEVAR  &   CO. 

438    YONGE    STREET  TORONTO 


THK  OLDEST  FIRM 

with  THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

at  THE  LOWEST  PRICES 

Waterman's  Ideal    Fuuntain    Pen. 

:      N'Mtion.-il    Separate  ■  Leaf     Note      Hook 


The  ELM 

DINING     ROOM 

(Just  opposite  St.  Mary  Street.) 

Is  the  place  to  get 

First  Class  Meals 

Hot,  Clean,  and  Prompt ly 
Served. 


The  Undciwo  ;tl  is  made  in 
varies  styles  to  suit  the  particular 
requirements  of  different  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Underwood  Billing  Type- 
writers are  revolutionizing  the 
work  of  the  office,  especially  in 
the  handling  ot  orders  and  the 
rendering  of  bills.  They  make 
possible  booking  by  machinery. 

Ask  for  the  book  about  them. 

United  Typewriter  Company 

LIMITED 

Adelaide  Street  East 

TORONTO 


Harcourt*s 
College  Gowns 


The    Best    Made    and     .M()>t     E.xtensively 

Wr.ni. 

FOR     LADIES     AND     MEN 


GEO.  HARCOURT&  SON 

57  King  St.  West,  TORONTO 


THE  DUTCH  STUDIO 

318   YONGE  STREET 

Toronto         -         Canada 


I'honi-    Main  7027 


fVERYTHING  IN 

High-Gradc  Photography 

skilfully  and  promptly   executed 

NONE  BUT  THE  MOST  SKILFUL 
WORKMEN   EMPLOYED 

Group  Work  a  Specialty 


G.   B.   C.  van  dcr   TEEN, 

Proprietor 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


.    .    LATEST   BOOKS    .    . 

THe  Bible  Ui^der  Trial 

Apologetic  papers  in  view  of  present  clay  assaults  on 
Holy  Scripture.     By  Jas.  Orr,  D.D $1-50 

THe  Problem   of  tKe  Old  Testament 

Considered  with  reference    to    recent  criticism.     By 

Jas.  Orr,   D.D Net  $1.50 

Positive  Preacbing  and  tbe  Modem  Mind 

The  Lyiuan  Beecher  lecture  on  preaching,  Yale  Univ. 

By  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A $1-75 

Tbe  Pbilosopby  of  Cbristian  Experience 

By  Rev.  Henry  W.  Clark $1.25 

Upper  Canada  Tract  Society 

James  M.  Robertson,  Depositary      102  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,    Ont. 


OXPORD    UNIVERSITY    PRESS    (Canadian    Branch) 


The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research.    By  VVm.  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
Sacred  *Sites  of  the  Gospels.    (By  the  same  Author).    With  sixty-three  full-page 

illu~traliiin -,  ni:ip-:  and  plans.     $4.50.  ,^.    ,  ^  x 

The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    (By  th"  same  Author).    Eight  Lectures  on 

the  Morse  Foundation  delivered  in  19U4.    8vo.    $2.75. 


OXFORD      HIGHER     FRENCH     SERIES. 

Kdited  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A. 
Intended  for  upper  forms  of  Public  Schools,  for  University  and  private  students,  :  nd 
for  all  those  who  are  interested  in  modern  French  literature,  and  want  guidance  to  eh  ose 
therefrom  the  best  and  most  cliaracteristic  works.         ,.  ,    ,  ,.,,,,  .»    ■      i,, 
-.  1---. i,:„i-  1 ' -therto  been  obtainable 


Tills  series  provides  annotated  editions  of  boolcs  wliieh  have  1  i 
)nlv  in  the  ori^'inal  French  Texts  or  in  very  much  abridged  forms. 


Madame  de  Stael's  de  1  Allemagne.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Eve,  late  Head  Master  of 

rniMTsitv  ("dlcKC  Sclidol.     85c-  .     „ 

Victor  Hugo  s  Notre-Dame.     Edited  by  L.  Delbos,  late  Senior  Instructor  in  French 

Gautier-s'Trois'Grotesques.  (Villon.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  Scarron.)  Edited  by 
II    I    Chavtor   Second    Master,  ICing  Edward  VII  School,  Chester.     70c. 

Flaubert's"  Salammbo.  I'klited  by  E.  Lauvriere,  I'rofess^eur  agnigii  au  Lyc«5e 
(liarhniaKnc    Paris  ;  Laurcat  de  rAcademie  Francaisc.     $1.15.  „.-,, 

Lamartine's  Jocelyn.     Edited  by   E.  Legouis,  author  of    '  La  .letmesse  de  W  illiam 

Madame'de    Campan  s    Memoires,     1785-1792.       Edited    by  H.   C.   Bradby, 

As-iistanI    Masl  cr  at  1  inghv  School.     85c. 
Victor    Hugo's    Hernani.       Kdited   by  C   Kemshead,    li.A.,    Lecturer  in   Modern 
Languages  .Magdalen  Colle^'e,  Oxford.     70c. 

52  Richmond  Street  West 

TORONTO 


HENRY    FROWDE, 


icy.i   yi(Tniu.\y.\ 


AVe    go    to    great    trouble     f^-        '  Tnt.  5t./u.  ok  Ci-rtainty 
to    Have    SHoes     sucH    as 
College  Yoving  Men    and 
Ladies    \vanf. 

They  Have  tHe  snap, 
and,  unliKe  the  shoddy- 
American  shoe,  wear 
■well. 


The  5eal  of  Certainty 


Made    in    Canada. 
There    is    no    better. 


Slater  SHoe   Store 


CHAS.    C.    CUMMINGS 

Limited 


Ooo„v^.^w.i.Ta.wM y      ,,y   Yonge   St..   Toronto 


Victoria  College  Rink,  =  Czar  St. 

AREA,     05,000     FEET 

We  provide  a  large  general  Skating  Rink 
and  three  Hockey  Rinks. 

The  best  society  in        Many  of  the  fastest    ,  ^""^  °"  Fr.day  ...glu.  and 

,        ,  .  ,         Saturday  afternoon  . 

the  city  pa.ro„,ze  our  hotkey  teams  ,n   the 
City  leagues  practice 
skating  rink.  j     1      .1    •        _^,      Gentleman  s    -     $2  (K) 

^  j  and  play  their  games      l^j;^-     .     .       ,73 

here.  Children's         -  1.25 


J.  E.  LOVERING. 

Sec.  Treas. 


Address: 

Victoria  College 

PHone    N.     357 


W     W.    Davidson. 


^idcnt 


ACTA   VICT  OBI  AN  A 


THIS  FIGURE 

represents    perfectly 
THE    ART 
expressed   in 


m- 


WE  FEEL  LIKE  SAYING  :- 

The  material  and  work- 
manship are  a  little  better 
than  seems  necessary^  but 
we  will  leave  these  par- 
ticulars to  your  judgment. 


ONE  THING  WE  DO  SAY  — 
Your  money  back   if   you 
are  not  satisfied. 

PRICES: 


Silk  Linml  TtirougHoiit 

p.    BELLINGER 

22    KlNCi    >VEST 
Manning  Arcade 


W/.i    \  lCTUh'I.\.\\ 


♦^*  ♦-♦  ♦-♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Terms:  $1.00  per  Year. 


Christinas  Number,  25c. 


ACTA   VICTOR  IAN  A 


In  Federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 


I  Uictoria  College        | 

S  QUEEN'5  PARK,  TORONTO,   j 

1  t 


: 
: 

\ 

The  Federation  System  enables  Victoria  to  ol^er  the  following  • 

advantages  : —  • 

1.  A  compact  college  life  in  a  commodious  and  beautiful  • 
modern  building,  provided  with  all  the  latest  conveniences  for  • 
healthful  work.  9 

2.  A  large  staf."  of  College  Professors,  composed  of  men  with  % 
thorough  European  training  and  ripe  experience  as  teachers,  and  J 
of  earnest  Christian  character.  • 

3.  Admission  to  all  the  lectures  and  laboratories  of  the  Univer-  J 
sity  Staff  of  eighty-eight  professors  and  lecturers,  who,  together  • 
with  the  fifty-eight  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  federated  • 
colleges,  constitute  the  largest  faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Dominion,  } 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the  Continent.  All  University  • 
examinations,  prizes,  scholarships,  honors  and  degrees  are  open  • 
to  our  students  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  any  other  college.  A  J 
large  number  of  prizes,  honors  and  scholarships  are  also  offered  to  • 
our  students  in  our  own  College.  • 

4.  Two  commodious  residences  for  women  students  afford  every  • 
modern  advantage  for  health  and  comfort  and  a  refined  social  • 
life.  A  course  of  physical  training  is  also  given  under  an  % 
accomplished  directress  and  a  women's  gymnasium  forms  part  of  • 
the  new  residences.  • 

5.  Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  both  in  the  University  and  • 
College  for  post-graduates  reading  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  • 
also  a  full  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  « 

Lectures  in  both  faculties  begin  October  ist.  • 

N.    BUR"WASH.    S.T.D..    LL.D..  J 

President.  2 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  VACATION 


62  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Students* 

MK.  ((.'LLKliK  MAN- 

We  are  manufacturers. 
That's  why  we  can  save 
you  the  middleman'a  proHt. 
Kverything  you  need  in  trav- 
elling effects  at  special  stu- 
dents' prices. 

EAST   &  CO.,    Limited 
301)   Yongc   Strcel 


AVERY'S 

The  Student's  Drug  Store 

TOO  V()X(;K  ST. 
Phone  N.  1747  coR.  st.  maky 


We  appreciate  your  trade  and  trust  we  giv< 
you  satisfaction. 


PRINTING 

Our  aim  is  to  |)ioducc  clean,  work- 
manlike  printing   at  a   reasonable 

rate. 

THe    Armac    Press 

170.  172,    174  Victoria  St. 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT    CALENDAR 

FOR  1907  (in.  part) 


.hools  close.     (First 


October:  is.    Prox  iiicial   -Non 

1.   Night  .-<c'li(i(,l>  iipfii  i.-^us-ion  1<.I07-S(.  '' ' 

Xotii-c  l)v  •rnl^t^•^•s  of  cilii-.,  towns,  incor- 
poratwl  \  illa^'is  luul  lown.-liiu  Hoards  to 
Municipal  (  Icrks  to  hold  Tni-.tce  elections 
on  same  day  as  Municipal  elections,  due. 

November: 

9.  King's  Birthday.  ^  ,      ,  .     ,. 

.30.  Last  day  for  appointment  of  School  Audi- 
tors by  Public  and  Separate  School  Trus- 
tees. 

Municiiial  Clerks  to  transmit  to  County 
Inspectors  statement  sliowiii^'  whether  or 
notanv  cdiiiilv  rate  for  Public  .^chool  pur- 
poses has  l)ccn  jilaced  ui>on  Collector's  roll 
against  any  Separate  School  supporter. 

December : 
it.  Count  V  Model  .Schools  Examination  begins 

10.  ReturniriK  Olliccrs  named  by  resolution  of 
Public  S.lMiol  H..ar.l. 

Last  day  fur  Public  and  Separate  School 
Trustees  to  llx  places  for  nomination  of 
Trustees. 

13.  C;ounly  Model  Schools  close. 

14.  Local  assessment  to  be  paid  Separate 
School  Trustees. 

Municipal  Councils  topaySccrelary-lreas- 
urer   of     Public    S<-hool    Hoards   all   sums 
levied  and  collected  in  township. 
County  Councils  to  pay  Treasurers  of  High 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  of  the  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  of  ONTARIO 

CATX  be  ordered  through  loc^l  booksellers,  or  address  orders  direct  to 

THe    CARS"WELL    CO.,    Limited 

30  Ad.lata.  St.  E«.t  TORONTO 


1!).  Last  dav  for  notice  of  formation  of  new 
school  sections  to  be  posted  by  Township 
Clerks. 

■20.  High  Schools  (First  Term),  and  Public  and 
Separate  Schools  close. 

25.  CiiKisT.MAS  Day. 
High     School    Treasurers    to    receive    all 
moneys  collected  for  permanent  improve- 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  ."■School 
boundaries  go  into  operation  or  lakcclteet. 
Hy-law  for  disestablishment  of  'lownship 
Biiards  takes  elTect. 

26.  Annual  meetings  of  supporters  of  Public 
and  Separate  Schools. 

:«».   Reports  of    Principals    of    County   Mo<lel 

Schools  to  Department,  due. 

Heports  of  Hoards  of  Kxaminers  on  tliird 

Class    Professional    Kxuinination.   to    l»e 

partment,  due. 
•M     Protest  lilt    Separate  School    Trustees    to 

transmit  to  County  Inspectors  names  and 

attendance  during  tlie  la-t  preceding  six 

months. 

Trustees'  Keporls  to  Truant  OlUcer.  due. 

Auditors' Keports  of  .ities.  towns  and  in 

corporated    villages    to    be    i-ublished    l)y 

Tru^tcc-i. 
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Hockey  Boots,  SKates 

HocKey    Sticks  :S.;ii^   ^3" 
Sweaters,     StocKing's,     PticKs  1GP°"" 
Si\ow   SHoes,    Moccasins,  etc. 


Skates,  $1.00  to  $5.00. 
Boot'^,  $2.00  to  $4.00. 
Sticks,  2oc.  to  75c. 


J.  BROTHERTON 
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THe  PropKet 

Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay 

f-jE  trod  upon  the  heights  ;   the  rarer  air 

Which  common  people  seek,   yet  cannot 
bear. 
Fed  his  high  soul  and  kindled  in  his  eye 
The  fire  of  one  ivho  cries,  ' '  I  prophesy  /" 

''Look    up,"    he  said.       They   looked,    but 

could  not  see, 
**  help   us!"    they   cried.      He   strove,    but 

uselessly — 
The  very  clouds  ivhich  veiled  the  heaVn  they 

sought 
Hid  from  his  eyes  the  needs  of  them  he  taught ! 
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ACTA   VICTOIilANA 


THe  Realism  of  Poetry  and  tKe 
Poetry  of  Prose 


PELHAM    EDGAR,    B.A.,    PH.D. 

HE   prosaic   mind  recoils    from    the    indirectness   of 
^¥^  poetry's  appeal.     An  old  Quarterly  Reviewer  com- 

**•  ments  upon  Coleridge's  lines  in  Christahel: 

"  'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  S[)ring  comes  slowly  up  this  way." 

He    petulantly    enquires,     "Why     could     not     Mr. 
Colerido-e  tell  us  plainly  that  it  was  the  month  of 
April.'"     Presumably  he  should  have  added  that  it 
was  a  l)elated  spring'. 
One  effect  of  the  poetic  imagination  is  to  shed  a  glow  of 
color  upon  the  neutral  tints  of  prose,  to  render  pregnant  with 
meaning   and    vital    with    beauty    that    which,    in    the    ordinary 
medium  of  speech,  might  prove  the  statement  of  mere  common- 
place.   Coleridge  has  defined  poetry  as  "the  best  words  in  the 
best  order."  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  in  all  good  poetry  an 
incommunicahh:'   magic,   which   confers   upon   cxen   the   simplest 
thoughts   i\   beauty,   whereby  they 
.     .  shine   as   with   the   freshness   of  a 

new  creation.  A  poet's  imagina- 
tion may  kindle  at  the  quiet  flame 
of  a  prose  description,  in  which 
event  he  will  merely  transnnite 
lioauty  into  a  higher  l^ey.  or  trans- 
late it  into  a  subtler  language. 
Tims  Wilkinsons  ex(|uisite  de- 
scri]ition  in  prose  of  the  Highland 
girl,  singing  as  "she  bended  over 
her  sickle"  i-ii)ens  into  the  tender 
inijige  of  Wordsworth's  "f->olitary 
Henpei-. "  as  the  l)lossom  unfolds 
into  llie  perfect  flower.  But  ah! 
the  hcjivy  eliange  when  we  set 
PROF.  PKLUAM  i-ix;  A  R.  n  A.  pii  D     soiiie  blundering  schoolboy  to  the 
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task  of  wrcnchiiio'  his  wnrpcd  i)n>s.- iiifiiniiiu-  fi-niii  some  passai.'*'. 
which  sense  and  rhythm  have  conspiretl  to  render  the  ahsolute 
and  final  expression  of  a  beautifnl  thon^dit.  ^[atthew  Arnokl's 
schoolboy  may  stand  eo-rival  with  that  old  (Quarterly  eritic  as 
a  symbol  of  prosy  literalness.  The  passage  whieh  he  is  re<iuested 
to  paraphrase  is   Macbeth 's 

"  Canst  th(ui  not  iiiiiiister  to  a  mind  diseased."' 

which  he  reprodnces  by  the  e.\(piisite]y  faithfnl  medium  of 
"Can  you  not  wait  npoii  the  luiuilic  .'"  A  veil  is  happily  drawn 
over  the  seqnel. 

A  poem  that  can  I)e  adeciuately  i-eiidered  in  prose  is  not  a 
poem.  Prose  moves  to  another  rhythm,  advances  l)y  another 
logic,  and  arrives  at  a  different  goal.  To  it  are  denied  the  subtle 
allusions,  the  darting  metaphors,  the  daring  symbols,  whirh  are 
the  ladders  by  which  the  imagination  scah^s  the  poetic  heaven. 
Prose  is  essentially  explicit  and  expository-,  and  when  it  takes 
upon  itself  the  gloi-y  of  w(trtls.  it  does  so  at  its  peril.  None  know 
this  better  than  our  masters  in  prose,  who  maintain  the  beauty 
of  their  periods  at  a  (\\w\  glow.  How  often  does  a  great  nov- 
elist. l)ut  inditferenl  writer,  like  Dickens,  singe  his  \\in>rs  in  tlie 
poetic  flame,  and  how  securely  does  an  accredited  master  in 
prose  like  IMatthew  Arnold,  a  great  writer  save  for  a  few  pro- 
voking mannerisms,  know  the  different  elevations  at  which  ju-ose 
and  poetry  must  move. 

,  There  is  something,  then,  in  poetry  wliich  prose  has  not 
and  cannot  have;  and  there  are  ((ualities  likewise  in  prose,  a 
logical  directness  and  explicitness  of  statement,  wliieh  poetry 
borrows  at  grave  risk.  There  are  many  pro.se  passages  embedded 
in  such  exceneiit  |)oenis  as  'ili<  /'nli((l(  ami  TJir  E.rciirsion, 
and  pi'ose  pa.ssages  sawed  off  into  limping  i)i'ntameter  lengths  in 
many  an  unwary  poet  besides  Wordsworth.  How  much  tlien.  we 
may  ask,  of  poetic  freightage  can  pi-ose  with  profit  bear,  and  how 
far  may  verse  accommodate  it.self  to  the  literaln.'ss  ..f  |)rose 
and  yet  maintain  the  essential  (pialities  of  poetry.'  Snnii'tinies  iti 
the  realm  of  description  the  two  types  wonhl  seem  to  nici-<j:e. 
Walter  Pater's  description  of  La  (lioconda.  and  not  a  few  of 
Ruskin 's  nol)ler  passages.  liav(>  the  energy  antl  tlie  sustained 
elevation  of  tz'reat  poetry,  while  on  the  other  hand  Scott's  ]ioems 
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constitute  an  admirable  liandliook  to  the  Tro.ssaehs,  without  en- 
tirely sacrificing  their  title  to  consideration  as  i^oetry. 

I  will  choose  two  borderland  passages  in  prose  for  illus- 
tration. Who  has  not  read,  or  who  can  read  too  often,  Mil- 
ton's grave  rebuke  of  the  timid  ascetic?  "He  that  can  appre- 
hend and  consider  vice,  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleas- 
ures, and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer  that 
which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  wayfaring  Christian.  I 
cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and 
unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat." 

Another  passage,  that  equally  haunts  the  memory,  is  slipped 
unobtrusively  into  the  marginal  gloss  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
"In  his  loneliness  and  fixedness  he  yearneth  towards  the  jour- 
neying moon,  and  the  stars  that  still  sojourn,  yet  still  move  on- 
ward; and  everywhere  the  blue  sky  belongs  to  them,  and  is  their 
appointed  rest,  and  their  native  country,  and  their  own  natural 
homes,  which  they  enter  unannounced,  as  lovers  that  are  cer- 
tainly expected,  and  yet  there  is  a  silent  joy  at  their  arrival." 

These  passages  have  the  dignity,  the  subtle  delight  of  verse. 
They  are  indeed  the  poetry  of  prose,  and  move  by  an  impulse 
of  inward  harmony  denied  even  to  verse,  so  intricate  are  the 
chords  of  which  their  harmony  is  woven. 

In  search  of  another  borderland  passage,  this  time  of  prose 
tricked  out  in  the  garb  of  verse,  I  open  at  random  a  poem  of 
which  I  am  extremely  fond,  TJie  Excursion : 

"  V"et  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  intirin  to  reach,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  poetry  may  lapse  from  its  high 
function,  and  still  not  hit  the  merits  of  indifferent  prose. 

Another  type  of  borderland  passage  will  serve  to  bring  these 
remarks  to  a  close. 
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Youi-    (Irni    at-stlictic    critic,    especially    if    he    1 1"    that 

amphibious  Iji-ockI  who  have  soiii^lit  to  tly  in  verse  and  are  con- 
demned to  crawl  in  prose,  your  modern  aesthetie  critic,  I  say. 
takes  savayc  exception  to  wliat  lie  iimteniptnously  designates 
"poetieal  pliotosiraph\ . "  I*oetr\  snL-^izcsts.  prose  defines;  poetry 
is  the  shadow  of  a  stml  thrown  over  the  too  visible  objects  of 
sense;  prose  is  the  literal  transcription  of  the  actual.  A  pla^'ue 
upon  such  subtleties  I  Scott's  simple  ci-y  f(u-  the  heather  upon 
his  home  hills  has  in  it  as  much  poetry  as  \'ei'lainc's  analysis 
of  moonshine,  and  more  of  human  feeling.  But  there  is  whole- 
some truth  in  AVordsworth 's  complaint,  that  Scott  too  often  fell 
into  the  eri'oi-  of  merely  cataloL:uiii'_;  natui'e's  beauties,  "  He  went 
out  with  his  pencil  and  note-book  and  jotted  d(»wn  whatever 
struck  him  most — a  i-iver  rippling  over  the  sands,  a  ruined  tower 
on  a  rock  above  it.  a  promonotory.  and  a  mountain-ash  waving  its 
red  berries,  lie  went  home  and  wove  the  wliole  together  into  a 
poetical  description."  After  a  pause,  says  Aubrey  de  Vere.  who 
tells  the  story.  AVordsworth  resumed  with  a  Hashing  eye  and 
impassioned  voice:  "But  nature  does  not  permit  an  inventory 
to  be  made  of  her  charms,  lie  should  have  left  his  pencil  and 
note-book  at  home,  fixed  his  ey  as  he  walked  with  a  reverent 
attention  on  all  that  sui-rounded  him.  and  taken  all  into  a  heart 
that  could  understand  and  enjoy." 

Scott  scmietimes  succeeds  in  unitinu-  minute  fidelity  to  the 
object  with  true  poetic  feeling,  liuf  the  linesf  results  of  poetic 
realism  in  tliat  generation  are  to  be  found  in  liie  writings  of 
Wordsworh  and  Coleridge.  AV."  need  but  recall  the  famous 
skating  scene  in  The  Prelude,  or  the  ex.|uisitely  minute  image 
of  the  daisy,  described  so  tenderly  by  Wordsworth  in  his  old 
age: 

"  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive. 

Would  that  the  little  flowers  were  boni  tu  live 
Conscious  of  half  the  \<  ea«ure  wliich  tliey  give. 
That  to  the  mountain  dairy's  .self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-sliapetl  shadow  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surfa<re  of  this  naked  stone." 

Coleridge  h»vcs  to  observe  lli.-  tiny  •■one  of  sand   which  dances 
noiselesslv  at  th.-  bottom  of  a   fountain,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
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that  iu  this  ease  the  fusion  between  poetry  and  minutely  ob- 
served truth  is  complete.  With  equal  care  and  a  like  poetic 
result  he  has  observed : 

"  That  branchless  ash, 

Unsunned  and  damja,  whose  few  poor  yellow  leaves 

Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still. 

Fanned  by  the  water-fall." 

This  leads  us  on  naturally  to  that  curious  study  in  CJiristabel 
of  forest  stillness,  when 

"  There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky." 

All  these  passages  are  legitimate  conquests  in  the  domain  of 
realism.  So  much  may  be  said,  too,  for  the  quaint  incursions  of 
the  commonplace  into  the  work  of  Rossetti  and  his  school,  because 
with  these  poets  the  commonplace  is  always  touched  with  signifi- 
cance. Tennyson  levies  tribute  upon  science  in  his  zest  for 
exactitude,  but  his  alchemy  does  not  always  transmute  the  baser 
coin  to  gold.  A  text-book  platitude  becomes  a  mere  conceit  in 
this  stanza  from  '^In  Memoriam" : 

"■  Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  yeais. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chill  ng  tears 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost." 

To  combine  the  keen,  glancing  eye  with  the  brooding  vision 
— that  is  the  gift  we  will  crave  for  the  Canadian  poet  yet  to  be.. 
Shelley's  poet  is  the  man  of  reverie-obscured  vision: 

"  He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom, 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom. 
Nor  heed,  nor  see,  what  things  they  be. 

But  from  these  create  he  can 
F(n-ms  mere  real  tlian  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  Inunortality." 

The  completer  poet  is  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  living- 
men,  and  is  contented  to  watch  the  yellow  bees  themselves  in  the- 
ivy-bloom,  and  ni>1   iiicr-cl,\'  their  sun-i-cHccted  image. 
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THroiigH   tKe   New   Colossal   Caves 
of  KentucKy 


KKAXK  ^l•:l(;ll. 


11 H  Slate  of  Kentiuky  still  retains  its  supremacy  as 
the  greatest  cave  region  yet  cliseovered.  Although 
caverns  aggregating  hundreds  of  miles  in  length  have 
there  been  explored  by  venturesome  guides,  equally 
wonderful  discoveries  continue  to  be  made,  and  in 
all  probability  the  marvels  thus  far  revealed  in  these 
silent,  mysterious,  changeless  pits  of  eternal  niijht 
may  yet  be  surpassed. 
Such  a  "find"  has  been  made  in  the  Colossal  Caverns.  A 
gaping  hole  in  the  side  of  a  liill.  f ringed  with  weeds  and  ferns, 
had  long-been  familiar  to  the  local  i-esideiits;  but  as  these  aper- 
tures are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore 
it  until  recently.  The  cave  entrance  is  on  the  farm  of  a  colored 
man  named  Bishop — for  many  years  a  guide  through  the  adjoin- 
ing ]Mammoth  Caves,  who  piloted  many  a  famous  visitor  through 
their  limestone  lanes.  This  ragged-edged  hole  in  one  of  his 
fields.  Bishop  sold  for  thirty  dollars. 

"And  why  did  you  sell  it  for  only  thirty  dollars.'"'  I  asked 
the  venerable  son  of  Ham.      ''An'  what   *ud  I  be  a-d<»in'  with 


No.  sah.   it   wahn't   worth   Ihirly 


Its   ter 


dion 


a  cave: 
'nuff.'' 

-Since  the  purchase  the  owners  have  been  exploring  it,  and 
the  result  shows  a  series  of  gigantic  caverns  rivalling  in  some 
respects  the  .Mannnolh  Cave.s.  ^Many  miles  of  these  streets  of 
darkness  have  thus  far  been  surveyed  and  nuide  accessible,  though 
th<'  joui-iiey  is  an  arduous  one.  New  i-aiuitications  are  ahnost 
daily  being  traced,  and  with  each  new  discovery  fresh  marvels 
are  revealed. 

The  surface  of  the  surround! n-'  -round  indicates  liow  the 
caves  have  been  made.  The  whole  .-nunln  is  covered  with  sink 
holes,  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  arc  four  thousand  in  Ed- 
monson County  alone.  These  are  circular  and  oval-shaped  de- 
pressions, through  which  all  the  .surface  waters  di-ain  into  cavenis 
and  underground  streams. 


The  three  rivers  of  tliis  ])art  of  Ken- 
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tucky  thus  disappear  into  subterranean  channels.  The  surface 
rock  of  subcarboniferous  limestone  is  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  pro- 
viding conditions  most  favorable  for  cave  formations,  and  this 
region  contains  more  and  larger  caverns  in  a  given  area  than  any 
other  known  part  of  the  world.  The  limestone  plain  is  held  up 
by  a  capping  of  sandstone.     The  deepest  caves  thus  far  found 
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PKARLV   I'OOI,    I!(I0.\I,   COLOSSAL  CAVKHX,    KENTUCKY. 

descend  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twriitx-  fret,  and  in 
many  places  the  waters  have  cut  through  llic  diUVrciit  levels, 
forming  the  great  domes  of  the  cave  world. 

It  was  on  an  August  day  that  I  visited  the  ('olossal  Caves, 
a  world  of  vast  chaml)ers  and  domes  of  awe-inspiring  height  and 
breadth  and  fcaiNomc  d('|)lli.      T  found  my  way  to  their  entrance 
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1)y  the  aid  nl'  ;i  littlo  pickaiiiiiiiy.  wlio  loanod  lUf  liis  nnilc  and 
acted  as  miidc  Enieriiiim'  from  a  forest  into  a  drcp  valley, 
scores  of  cave  holes  could  be  seen  in  llic  cent  re  of  the  lields. 
Through  the  saucer-shaped  depressions  all  tlie  rains  uf  all  the 
ages  have  been  drained  into  the  cave-world  underneath,  and  if 
one  were  venturesome  euou^rh  to  he  lowered  into  any  one  of  these 
earth  crevices,  utilold  additional  marvels  would  no  doubt  come 
as  a  reward,  hut  it  wo\dd  take  no  little  i)luck  to  nuikc  the  at- 
tempt. 

Arriving  at  Bishop's  thirty-dollar-hole-in-the-liill.  a  typi<'al 
Kentuckian  took  me  in  charge. 

"This  whole  country  is  honeycombed  with  holes?"  I  ven- 
tured to  remark,  by  way  of  starting  a  conversation. 

"Good  Lawd.  I  reckon  it  is."  he  promptly  admitted,  as  he 
expectorated  with  unerring  precision  toward  a  tree  target. 

Provided  with  safety  lamps,  we  plunged  into  the  yawning 
mouth  of  blackness,  and  uninvitingly  hlack  it  was  in  contrast 
with  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  upper  world.  A  "descensus 
averni"  it  certainly  seemed.  Soon  the  last  penetrating  ray  of 
light  was  swaUowed  up.  and  with  the  final  -limpse  of  sunshine 
a  cold  blast  of  air  swept  up  from  the  nether  depths,  chilling  the 
blood  at  fir.st,  but  soon  acting  as  an  elixir.  The  cave  tempera- 
ture is  fifty-four  degrees  the  year  through,  and  the  air  is  so  highly 
oxygenized  as  to  enable  one  to  endure  easily  the  fatigue  of  the 
jounicN'. 

The  first  series  of  rouglily-hewn  stei)s  took  us  down  one  hnn- 
dppd  and  twelve  feet.  Walking  a  short  distance  on  a  level,  an- 
other d<\scent  of  a  hundred  feet  was  made,  and  then  (\uv\u\x  the 
ten-mile  trip  that  followed  a  sne.-ession  of  wonders  .-ame  into 
view,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  and  awesomeness  of  whi<-h  are 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  adeipiately  describe.  On  eveiw 
hand  is  exhii)ited  the  incahulable  pow.-r  of  water,  as  relentl.'ss 
in  its  .■rodin-  action  as  th.-  passin-  <.f  time;  as  I.Msurely  in  its 
building  up  processess  as  the  coral  architects.  It  is  a  realm  where 
the  centuries  are  as  a  day.  the  milleniums  as  a  year  a  r.'-rion 
that  makes  mock  of  our  estimate  ..f  time  an.l  lau-hs  at  the 
ticking  clocks  men   have   invented. 

The  main  cave  of  the  Colossal  system  is  an  avenue  live  nnles 
long,   with   a   beautifully   arched  ceiling  of  luiiforni   curve   and 
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slope.  Here  we  were  ushered  into  a  world  so  unreal,  so  uncanny, 
as  to  set  one's  nerves  a-tingling  and  one's  heart  a-beating  with 
the  wonder  of  it  all.  The  strange  effect  was  experienced  of  our 
tiny  specks  of  lantern  lights  forcing  back  the  black  walls  of  per- 
petual night  as  we  advanced,  and  from  the  Stygian  gloom  gradu- 
ally emerged  the  striking  results  of  nature's  alchemy  in  gho.stly 
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staladitrs  and  weird  stalagmites,  in  encrustations  oi  gypsum 
crystals,  in  ceilings  (if  iron  pyrites  whose  points  caught  the 
retiectidns  of  light  and  glittei'cd  in  response  like  so  luany  stars. 
I-Iere  t(»  the  right  stretches  a  hi-aiich  anii  of  the  main  cave, 
its  walls  having  1li<'  api»eai-ance  of  being  covered  with  hoar 
frost,  so  strikingly    white   are  the   i:y])sum   clusters. 
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Tliere  to  the  left  the  sloping  walls  glisten  ;is  if  set  willi  dia- 
moiuls.  as  pcMidant  crystals  answer  to  the  invading  liglit.  And 
everywhere  nature  is  reprodueed  in  a  hundicd  ways,  for  her  Iwin 
engineers,  time  and  water,  are  often  in  a  minietie  mood.  Almost 
every  flower  that  has  ever  bloomed  nnder  God's  bhic  sky  is 
here  mimicked ;  but  the  petals  of  the  gypsum  tlowers  are  gigantic 
in  size,  as  compared  with  the  growths  of  the  upper  world:  and 
almost  every  vegetable,  too,  is  represented. 

In  Crystal  Avenue  there  are  snow-white  toad-stools  and 
mushroom  beds.  From  overhead  heights  hang  seeming  clusters  of 
grapes,  lines  of  smolced  hams,  scores  of  trnssed  fowl,  and  liornets' 
nests  without  numbcn-.  Curious  sinudation.s  are  evidenced  on 
every  hand.  Now  a  row  of  pigeon  l)oxes  cut  in  the  cliff,  then  a 
blacksmith's  forge,  yonder  a  huge  l)ath  tub,  and  here  and  there 
portrait  galleries,  with  faces  of  all  kinds  in  relief,  startling  the 
passerby  with  their  suggested  fcalutvs.  The  seeming  death  mask 
of  Shakespeare  looks  down  upon  the  passing  traveller  from 
a  wall  of  one  of  the  ]\Iammoth  Caves. 

Holding  his  light  close  to  the  cave  walls,  my  guide  showed 
me  frogs,  turtles  and  snakes  apparently  transfixed  in  the  flint 
rock.  Coral  fossils  hang  in  wondrous  profusion  from  low  arched 
roofs,  and  just  ahead  a  massive  cross  of  white  is  outlined  against 
the  Egyptian  darkness  beyond. 

Fragile  traceries,  of  excpiisite  beauty  of  detail,  vie  with  the 
shawl  and  i-nrtain  formations  of  limestone.  Nor  is  color  absent, 
for  while  white  and  black  predominate,  chemical  action  has  pro- 
dil.ed  colored  bands  of  strata  tliat  a(hl  variety  and  briLrhtness 
to  the  otherwise  dull  interiors. 

Grottoes  face  one  all  along  the  twisted  i-oute,  and  each  niche 
and  nook,  each  crypt  and  cell,  each  piindibowl  and  crater,  jirove 
anew  that  nature  nevei-  (ln|)lica1es  hci-  desi-ns;  \\>v  no  two 
chambers  are  alike,  as  no  two  stalactites  matcli  each  other. 

So  wonder  succeeded  wonder  as  valleys  and  hills  were  nego- 
tiated, for  we  climbed  the  "Steeps  of  Time"  and  gazed  into 
Dead  Seas  and  Bottomless  Pits.  One  great  descent  was  made  to 
a  fearsome  depth.  1(»  Hie  Hoor  of  Bond's  Dome— a  weird  palace 
with  stupend(ms  architecture  of  Huted  eohunns,  eighty-live  feet 
high,  carved  in  ancient  Karnac  one  might  imagine.  Midway  up 
the  great  walls  are  tiers  of  galleries  and  cross-sections,  their  i)lack 
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mouths  opening  angrily  as  if  they  were  all  devouring  Gorguns. 
There  we  stood,  on  the  bed  of  an  ancient  river  of  inconceivable 
age,  and  as  we  gazed  sheer  upward  at  the  overwhelming  sight, 
momentarily  revealed  by  the  burning  of  red  Bengal  lights,  the 
visitor  was  awed  into  silence  in  keeping  with  the  terrible  silence 
of  this  black  palace  of  nature. 

Very  imposing  are  the  chaotic  masses  of  rocks  and  boulders 
tlint  (i])strn('t  the  way  and  reveal  something  of  the  titanic  power 
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which  nnist  have  moved  them  in  the  long-forgotten  ages.  One 
stood  iu  amazed  surprise  in  a  great  hole,  named  the  Ruins  of 
('arthage,  with  one  giant  dislodged  rock  forty  feet  long,  sur- 
rounded by  hundi-eds  of  e(mipaiiions  l)\i1  little  less  nias-^ive.  In 
tlie  Hall  of  ]\Tartini<|ne  a  similai-  scene  is  ptvseiiled.  and  in  Motui- 
iiieiil  Hall  thi'  slratided  stones  are  in  iin.re  or  less  u|»i-ight  pissi- 
tions.  looking.  un(h"f  the  half  light,  like  Di-uidie  altars. 

Continuing  the   inland   joiifiie\ ,   a   sudden   disappearance  of 
the  cave  roof  gives  <uie  ;iii  .iliiiost   niicaiiny  impression  of  a  eham- 
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her  whose  licinlit  and  ln-i-ndlh  cimld  imt  hi'  iiicMsiired  at  one 
fflancc.  Casciidi'  ll.dl  cluiiKcd  to  Ix-  its  iiainc  liUitininir  <>nt  of 
the  Eoyptian  darkness.  1  started  l)acU  at  the  sij^lit  of  an  api)ari- 
tion — a  colossal  rock  thirty  feet  hi^h.  standint?  on  end.  A  m-w 
sound  struck  tlie  car  as  well,  the  first  soiuul.  indeed,  tlnis  far  in 
all  this  world  of  silciu c  and  from  hidden  depths  came  th<'  music 
of  a  trickiiiii:'  stream,  still  at  its  w.n'k  of  cave-iiiakin-j-.  Otlier 
sounds  were  heai-d  on  the  journey  -drum-like  and  hollnw  in  their 
nature — the  echoes  of  our  footsteps  over  natural  hridircs  and 
thin  partitions  of  rock. 

My  wuide  drew  my  attention  to  the  l)i,u-.  sweatinfr  rocks  all 
around  me:  lint  the  warnini;  to  take  special  care  of  one's  foot- 
hold came  a  tritle  too  late,  as  my  feet  slipped  from  under  me 
and  I  had  a  picture  of  the  cave  ceilino-  fi-om  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view. 

Then,  instead  of  a  dome  eighty-five  feet  high  we  stood  on 
the  edge  of  a  terril)le  i)it.  (Mpially  deep,  hut  inaccessible  save  by 
being  ]ow(n-ed  by  a  roi)e.  This  was  one  of  the  l)its  of  exploration 
that  the  guide  had  recently  undei'takcn.  and  1  was  (piite  content 
that  he  should  have  the  honoi-. 

In  quick  succession  came  the  Hall  of  the  Pearly  Pool,  a 
wonder  chamber  in  trutli.  with  pillars  of  transparent  alaba.ster 
stalactites,  upright  and  prostrate,  with  coi'al  fossils  in  lietween. 
Sheets  of  alabaster,  moreover,  hunu'  like  curtains,  and  with 
masses  of  fretted  onyx,  the  striking  of  them  producing  different 
notes  of  music.  All  the  limestone  marvels  here  are  in  process 
ai  growth,  from  little  bal)y  .stalactites  no  bigger  than  pencils,  to 
great  herculean  pillars. 

Other  wonders  succeeded,  such  as  the  Devil's  Cauldron. 
Snow  Avenue.  Florence's  Avenue,  a  beautiful  black  street  a  mile 
long,  and  Sampson's  Pillar,   holding  up  a  world  of  rock  al)(»V(>. 

Tmitations  of  oak  tives  in  limestone  led  to  the  passing 
thought  that  they  were  peti-ili.'d  forest  monarrhs.  Fibrous 
gy]isum  clusters  oi-nameiited  yd  another  cavern.  Vast  mnsi.- 
lialls.  with  majestic  resonant  eU'ects.  succeeded  low-roofed  c..r- 
ridors  where  a  stout  man  would  snll'er  much  penance,  it  is  said 
that  some  of  th.'  eaves  hav  a  ehord  of  iheir  own.  an.l  when  the 
right  ehord  is  struck,  wonderful  nnisic  elV.-ets  f..llow.  This  in- 
deed is  proved  true  in  the  Kdio  h'ive,-  Cavern  of  the  .Mauunoth 
Caves. 
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There  came  another  change  in  the  scene.  Again  1  was 
startled  by  the  unexpected.  After  waDdng  on  the  solid  lime- 
stone floor  I  suddenly  saw  a  lurid  scene  beneath  my  feet.  I  was 
standing  on  a  grating  of  rock,  and  below  it  were  vast  chambers 
lit  by  fire.  It  was  a  truly  Satanic  sight,  with  the  vibrating 
waves  of  shadows  playing  pranks  with  the  eye.  The  guide  had 
thrown  strips  of  lighted  tow  into  this  lower  tier  of  cavities,  and 
I  could  quite  believe  his  word  that  he  always  "bed  folks  skeered 
right  smart  by  the  ornery  sight. ' ' 

At  last  came  the  climax.  Yet  another  down-stair  trip,  pick- 
ing one 's  way  with  great  care  over  the  tumbled  rocks.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  never  would  reach  the  bottom,  and  the  deeper  we  went, 
the  steeper  became  the  perilous  way.  But  there  was  an  end, 
and  never  before  had  I  been  so  deep  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  outside  of  a  mine  shaft.  I  seemed  to  be  standing  in  a 
valley  of  giants.  Encircling  it  were  rows  of  pillars  of  enorm- 
ous girth  and  with  ex((uisite  carvings,  where  nature  was  the 
sculptor  instead  of  man.  Even  then  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  toml)  of  darkness.  Not  until  the  guide,  by 
means  of  a  steel  rope  and  an  iron  platform,  raised  the  burning 
Bengal  lights,  did  I  comprehend  something  of  tlic  inclesi-ribable 
grandeur  of  the  Colossal  Dome.  The  effect  was  positively 
frightening  a.s  one  felt  how  puny  is  man  compared,  to  such  a 
chamber  of  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  high — sixteen 
storeys  one  might  put  it — with  marvelous  windows,  alcoves  and 
cloisters  on  every  side.  Bottle-shaped  "was  the  strange  apart- 
ment. Massive  curtains  of  alabaster  hung  from  its  lofty  sides, 
gypsum  decorations  glittered  far  aloft,  hut  more  wonderful  than 
all  else  was  the  giant  yellow-white  stalactite  hanging  for  ninety 
feet  from  the  dim  black  i-oof.  E(iually  wonderful  in  degree 
was  its  companion  stalagmite  half  as  high  and  twenty-five  feet 
thick.  Snch  is  the  Colossal  Dome — moi-e  marvelous  than  the 
mind  can  comprehend;  more  fearfulh'  nnd  wondei-fuUy  made 
than  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  i)ieture. 

Our  trip  through  the  Colossal  Cave  ended  here.  It  only 
remained  to  retrace  our  steps  and  inakt'  an  exit  through  the  nar- 
row and  dramatic  gateway  of  rock,  to  re-climb  the  natural  stairs 
and  to  welcome  once  again  the  Mue  heavens  and  the  blessed  light, 
the  green  hills  and  the  sailing  cloud.  Behind  were  the  empty 
hills;  above  and  around   us  the  world  of  da\'light. 
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TKe  Leader 

EVKRMORE^t(»iling,  evor  aecomplishiiiu, 
Thus  we  struggle  and  strive  to  tlie  end  : 
Not  without  joying,  not  with'ut  sorrow, 
L^nto  our  tasks  our  Hves  we  Ijend. 

Who  is  our  master?  He  who  goes  forward, 
Strong  in  sincerity,  leading  tlie  way. 

His  is  our  roadniark,  his  is  our  banner, 
Far  in  the  vanguard  at  close  o?  the  day. 

What  are  we  thinking  .'  That  which  he  taught  us, 
What  he  was  living  in  dull  yesterday. 

Then  we  knew  it  not ;  now  'tis  our  impulse 
Giving  us  firmness  to  work  and  t  j  pray. 

Where  did  he  find  it  l  Not  in  the  bookmen, 
Not  in  the  mystical  schools  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  woes  of  the  people  about  him, 

And  the  dream—  glooms  of  his  thought  upcurled 

Because  he  was  masterful,  followed  the  truth-road. 
Lived  in  tlie  dream  of  the  future  and  past  : 

He  saw  the  greatness,  seized  it  and  weighed 
Gave  it  to  men  in  a  form  that  shall  last. 


It. 


This  is  the  leader,  the  prophet,  the  genius. 
Living  the  truth  in  the  dull  yesterday  : 

Now  we  all  see  it,  preach  it,  believe  it, 

Forgetting  the  Greatheart  who  showed  us  the  way. 
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MotHer  of  Free  Nations 

JOHN  LEWIS. 

T  is  uot  surprising  that  there  is  difficulty  in  defining 

I  the  position  of   Canada  within  the  empire,  for  it 

is  new,  and  is  changing  every  day.  The  position 
ilhistrates  the  capacity  of  those  who  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  British  Islands,  to  work  out  new 
forms  of  government  in  harmony  with  new  environ- 
ments. 

At  first  the  work  was  roughly  done.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  those  Englishmen  Avho  did  not 
like  the  existing  form  of  government,  adopted  the 
straightforward  method  of  rebelling,  cutting  off  the  King's  head, 
and  founding  a  Republic.  The  Republic  did  not  endure,  perhaps 
because  the  method  was  too  violent,  the  change  too  sudden.  Popu- 
lar government  had  to  make  its  way  more  slowly.  The  more  peace- 
ful revolution  of  1688  shook  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
Kings,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  system  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment, parliamentary  government,  popular  government,  which 
is  still  growing. 

A  century  later,  a  community  of  the  same  race  living  in 
America,  deemed  that  the  i)r()gress  of  popular  governmiMit  in 
England  was  too  slow,  and  resolved  to  set  up  a  Republic.  This 
seems  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  notion  lliat  th<'  colonists  were  oppressed,  that  they  rebelled 
because  of  iiitoleral)le  ^rie\-Mii('(^s,  is  gi-adually  disappearing. 
Substantially.  Ihe  Aniericaii  colonist  enjoyed  more  freedom  than 
the  p]nglislim;ni  at  home,  foi-  he  had  freer  access  to  land  in 
abnndance.  and  honndless  oi)port uni1  ies  for  improving  his  posi- 
tion in  life.  JM-eii  if  he  had  heen  taxed  wilhoul  i-eju-esentation, 
he  would  have  been  no  woi'se  oH'  llian  tli(>  great  mass  of  his 
fcllow-connlrvnien  in  Ihe  l>ri1ish  Islands.  Conunercial  restric- 
tions for d  a  -fievance  of  a  more  snl)stantial  kind,     lint  in  the 

court  of  hislor\'  tlie  I'eal  just  ilicat  ion   I'nr  tlie  i'e\-olntion  was  that 
it  allowed  those  who   pref( 
tntions   to   infhd^v   theii-   | 
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America   enabled  that  to  he  done  In-   Wa.shiiii:ti»ii   whieli   could 
not  be  done  by  Cromwell. 

From  this  time  liberty  made  progress  in  two  dift'erent  chan- 
nels. In  Great  Britain  the  slow  but  snre  Ijroadeninjr  of  free- 
dom was  fonnd  to  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
monarchy — the  throne  Avas  "broad  based  upon  the  people's  will." 
and  to-day  we  .see  the  sovereign  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  the  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  the  people,  amid  a  ferment  of  radical  ideas 

A  third  form  of  government  has  resullefj  fi-om  tlu'  exiiansiun 
of  the  British  Empire — .self  government  as  we  have  it  in  Can- 
ada, in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa  to-day.  Seventy  years 
ago  such  an  ai'i-angement  was  declared  to  be  impossible.  When 
Canadians  a,sk(^d  for  self  govei-iniieiit  i1  was  supposed  at  home 
that  they  i-eallv  wanted  separation.  Some  were  for  letting 
them  go  in  ])eace;  some  were  for  holding  them  by  force  or  kind- 
ness in  a  position  of  dependence.  Few  could  conceive  of  such 
a  relation  as  has  actually  been  (leveloi)ing  for  .sixty  years — union 
with  freedom,  moving  toward  practical  equality.  The  wisest 
and  best  of  English  statesmen  were  astray  on  this  point,  and  con- 
fidently a.sserted  the  impossibility  of  that  which  now  exists.  Now 
we  have  freedom  progressing,  not  in  one  or  two  channels,  but 
in  three,  all  tra-ing  tlieir  origin  l)ack  1o  Ihc  iMce  who  fought  at 
Xaseby.  I  do  not  ignore  the  i)rogress  of  lil)ei1y  elsewhere,  but 
fxiere  is  snrely  something  w^orthy  of  thonght  in  the  fact  that 
these  thre(^  varying  forms  of  democracy  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  British   Islands. 

Tn  tills  lillle  ivtn-specl  nia.v  be  found  a  jiartial  explanation 
of  tlie  pivs<Mit  position  of  Canadn  within  the  Kmpiiv.  and  per- 
haps some  light  ui):.n  the  future.  Th.>  position  of  Cainuhi  can- 
not be  defined  in  the  t.-nns  use.l  in  th.'  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  because  it  is  new.  If  it  is  asked  whether  Can- 
ada is  a  colony  or  a  nation,  the  answer  is— neither;  and  if  a  na 

could  be  devised  that  would  suit  all  the  conditions  of  the  present 
day.  it  might  be  quite  inapplical)lc  fifty  years  hence.  Por  the 
po.sition  of  Canada  and  its  relation  to  the  Knq.in'  are  rhauL'ing 
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every  day,  changing-  whenever  a  bit  of  railway  is  built,  or  land 
is  broken  for  a  new  farm,  or  a  new  sehoolhouse  is  opened. 

To-day  we  hear  things  said  that  would  turn  the  heads  of  a 
vain  people.  Canada,  we  are  told,  is  destined  to  be  more  populous 
and  wealthy  than  the  United  Kingdom;  then  to  Canada  would 
naturally  fall  the  leadership  of  the  British  Empire.  The  vision 
captures  the  imagination,  but  not  the  reason.  As  long  as  mon- 
archy is  the  form  of  government,  the  monarchy  will  have  its 
seat  in  England,  where  is  its  natural  environment,  social  and  his- 
torical. It  could  not  be  transplanted  to  Canadian  soil.  Where 
the  monarchy  is  must  also  be  the  machinery  of  administration 
and  legislation  for  the  Empire.  Leadership  would  not  be  de- 
termined by  wealtli  or  population,  any  more  than  it  is  now 
determined  by  square  miles. 

Experience  seems  to  teach  us  to  be  prepared  for  still  further 
variations  in  modes  of  government  and  in  international  rela- 
tions. As  sixty  years  ago  colonial  self-government  was  declared 
to  be  impossible,  so  it  might  have  been  declared  that  international 
relations  such  as  exist  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  were  impossil)le.  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  four  thousand  miles  of  unguarded  frontiers.  The  same  sense 
of  security  is  shown  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  fleets  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada.  Both  powers  act  as  if 
war  between  them  were  out  of  the  question.  Here  is  virtually 
a  new  form  of  international  relation — a  relation  which,  if  it 
existed  ])etween  the  powers  of  Europe,  would  render  Hague 
Conferences  unnecessary.  It  is  not  a  formal  agreement  for 
peace :  it  is  peace  itself,  yielding  the  natural  fruits  and  benefits 
of  peace.  It  suggests  the  hope  that  not  oidy  forms  of  govern- 
iiiciit.  l)ut  international  relations,  nuiy  ho  fui'tlicr  modified  to 
iiu'ot  th(^  needs  and  desires  of  the  human  race. 


WKat  Love  FCemembers 

ETHEL WYN  WETHERALD. 

WHAT  Love  anticipates  may  die  hi  flower, 
What  Love  possesses  may  he  thine  an  hour 
But  redly  gleam,  in  life's  unlit  Dfcrmhcrs 
What  Love  remembers. 
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;irli 


N    n|iciiilii;    iii\'    ii('\\s|);i|)i'r    ill 
;it1('litioii    iitti'Jictcd    to    ;iii 
tioii   for   I'tility   jiiitl   CnUiirc.""     Our 
has  been  i-ommendiny  our  Inivi'Tsitv 


•      I      I'nlllld     lll>- 

111, Ml  ••|-:.lura- 
iifw  i'l-csidciit 
md  its  (.'ourscs 
to  the  members  of  cmr  Board  of  Trade,  and  not  un- 
natur;dl\-    h;is    added    a    waniiiiL;    that    eultnre.    not 


utility,  must  be  llu 
well  as  of  the  iirofe; 
of  any  man  whatever  "who  h; 
part  in  the  world."  And  by  eu 
ing  in  the  art  of  diseoverv 


)U.- 


niess  man,  as 
1  man.  oi'.  for  that  matter. 
make  his  livin;u'  or  i)lay  a 
the  writer  means  "'a  train- 
U)ni:'  coidinued  exercise  of 
sou.  and  inference."     It  is 


to 
nre 
through 
the  faeulties  of  oljservation,  eonipari 
not  the  subject  of  a  man's  study  that  matters,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  deals  with  it;  whether  he  is  busy  burdening  his  mind 
with  information  that  is  often  only  partially  true,  or  in  train- 
ing his  mental  powers  to  discover  truth  in  the  subject-matter 
with  which  he  is  busied.  Obviously  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  student 
that  matters,  and  not  the  subject  of  his  study,  whether  that  be 
"Greek,  or  dienustry,  or  finance,  or  a  play  of  Shakespeare,"  the 
important  point  is  to  train  the  student  to  find  the  truth  for 
himself.  "Research  is  related  to  knowledge  as  antecedent  is  to 
consequent  and  as  cause  is  to  effect."  This  is  true  objectively; 
buT  surely  to  the  student  who  deserves  the  name,  research  is 
related  to  knowledge  as  consequent  is  to  antecedent  and  as  elfect 
is  to  cause.  This  should  be  our  main  reason  for  imparting  to 
our  students  knowledge,  or  what  seems  to  us  to  be  so;  it  must 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  future  achievfiiieiii.  it  must  i)e 
the  lamp  to  direct  them  to  new  and  clearer  li-iil.  il  must  serve 
to  strengthen  and  refine  the  light  it  sheds. 

r.ul  while  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  inciuiry  is  of 
prime  iiiq)ortance  for  a  student,  surely  the  subject-matter  .»f 
his  study  is  not  without  its  iuthience  on  his  mental  ilevelopment 
and  outlook.  Will  it  make  no  difference  whether  the  student  is 
taught  to  admire  the  work  of  UonKM-  or  that  of  Aivhiinedes,  the 
work  of  Shakespeare  ov  that  of   B.i.-om.  the   work  of   iinrke  or 
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that  of  Herbert  Spencer  t  The  light  that  irradiates  the  human 
mind  is  not  white  light;  it  is  colored  b}^  instincts  for  what  we 
call  beauty,  nuijesty,  nobility,  and  virtue.  Is  the  mental  outlook 
quite  the  same  for  the  man  who  knows  the  world  only  through 
the  work  of  Newton  or  Gauss  or  Cayley,  and  for  the  student  of 
Plato,  or  Dante,  or  Browning?  Those  who  have  directed  our 
education  till  now  have  felt  the  need  of  uniting  these  two  lines 
of  culture  in  our  training;  and  to-day.  when  the  triumphs  of 
science  show  themselves  not  merely  so  great,  but  so  useful  to 
man,  as  to  tempt  us  more  and  more  to  turn  our  attention  mainly 
in  that  direction,  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  for  a 
little  why  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  literature  as  a 
constant  and  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  every  student,  no 
matter  in  what  department  of  study  he  is  anxious  to  become  a 
specialist. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  material  rewards  offered  to  the 
student  of  science  have  become  so  great  with  us  in  Canada,  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  their  obscuring  the  greater  in- 
tellectual advantages  to  be  won  in  all  departments  of  study. 
At  the  present  moment  the  danger  we  must  guard  against  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  that  of  mistaking  the  memorizing  of  facts 
and  information  for  culture  as  that  of  undervaluing  the  cul- 
ture to  be  acquired  in  humane  studies,  in  comparison  with  the 
wealth  and  material  advantages  offered  to  the  scientific  expert 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  new  land.  The  ques- 
lion  wlictlici-  a  man  shonhl  devote  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  or 
to  scieiilitic  studies  is  no  new  one,  antl  in  answering  it.  the  first 
thing  to  consider  is  the  mental  constitution  of  the  man  M'ith  its 
special  aptitudes,  which  will  reveal  themselves  Avith  greatest 
clearness  lo  himself;  so  that  we  may,  as  a  rule,  trust  a  student 
with  the  decision  of  the  cjuestion  as  to  his  course  of  study.  But 
for  the  moment  there  does  seem  to  be  a  danger  lest  the  noblest 
rewards  fliat  scientific  study  has  to  offer  be  obscured  by  the 
matei'ial  a(l\antages  which  it  now  offers  to  the  clever  student, 
and  lest  many  be  attracted  rather  by  the  rewards  of  their  achieve- 
ments than  by  the  achievements  themselves.  The  attractive 
power  of  scientific  discovery  is  in  itself  so  great,  and  the  range 
of  attainment  in  literary  achievement  so  restricted,  that  we  can 
onl\-  wondci-  that   scicnfific  studies  have  not  lono-  aco  drawn  to 
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thciiisolvcs  all  wild  have  the  opport iiiiily  of  dcvoliiiu'  1  liciiisflves 
to  higher  studies  of  .;tiy  kind. 

It  was  just  a  hiai  ire<i  and  sixty  years  a'/n  that  VDltain- 
weitjhed  them  ag-ainst  all  else  that  the  higlier  studies  ..1"  his  day 
had  to  offer;  and  perhaiis  the  eonchision  reaehed  hy  the  clearest 
head  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  may  not  he  without  interest  for 
us.  In  October.  1747,  he  had  been  visiting  Fonntainebleau  with 
IMme.  du  Chatelet.  and  over  the  gaiuinu'  table,  where  she  had 
been  losing  his  money  as  well  as  hers,  had  in  his  impatience 
stooped  to  whisper  to  her  in  English.  "Don't  yon  see  you  are 
playing  Avith  cheats?"  Next  nionK'iit  he  .saw  that  the  words  had 
been  heard  and  understood,  and  pmhahly  meant  the  Bastille  for 
himself.  He  retreated  with  all  possible  ha.ste  to  the  chateau  of 
his  old  friend,  the  Duchesse  dn  ^Faine.  and  there  spent  over  a 
month  in  a  room  with  closed  shullers.  his  presence  being  known 
only  to  the  Duchess  herself  and  lo  one  or  two  servants.  P^very 
night  al)out  tw<.  in  the  luorniim  a  servant  of  the  Duchess  bnuiirht 
him  to  the  Durhess'  room,  where  during  a  little  supper  he  lis- 
tened to  her  memories  of  the  court  of  the  Sun-King,  and  in  re- 
turn read  to  her  his  work  of  the  day.  One  of  the  stories  read 
under  these  circunistarnvs  ivlates  the  adventures  of  :\Iieromcgas. 
a  young  stvulent  from  a  planet  of  Sirius'  system,  wh..  in  his 
"Wanderjahre"  reaches  our  Solar  system,  and  presently,  accom- 
panied by  a  native  of  Saturn-  a  dwarf  in  comparison  with  bun— 
visits  our  eai'th.  At  first  neither  of  tli.mi  <M.uld  .liscowr  any- 
thing living  there;  but  a  .•••liar  of  diamond  heads  worn  by  Micro- 
megas  happens  to  break,  and  his  compani..n.  picking  up  one  of 
the  smallest,  alxmt  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  finds 
it  an  admirable  microscope,  and  by  '.Is  aid  discovers  a  whale 
in  the  .\or1h  Sea.  This  .Mici-ome-as'  companion  pi<'Us  u))  with 
gr.'at  care.  and.  putting  it  .m  his  thumb-nail,  shows  it  to  the 
Siriau.  who  fails  to  discover  any  trace  of  a  soul  in  the  curious 
little  creature.  Ibit  n.'xt  the  micro.scope  reveals  to  them  a  ship 
returning  from  the  I'olar  S.^a  with  a  company  of  sci.-nti.st.s  and 
philosophers.  Micr.)mcgas,  after  examiniiur  it  u.i  his  thumb-nail. 
puts  it  in  th.-  palm  of  his  comi.auioii.  The  company,  for  the 
visitors  (piite  invisible  to  the  nak.-d  eye.  was  ivvale.l  to  them 
bv  the  micro,s,M.pe.  Inb-rested  in  tlmir  movements.  .Microme-as 
believes  he  sees  them   in  the  aet  of  speakin.'  to  one  another,  and 
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clipping  a  shaving  from  his  finger-nail,  he  uses  it  as  an  ear- 
trumpet,  and  finds  he  can  b\-  its  aid  hear  the  murmurs  of  these 
animalcules.  Understanding  their  French — for  have  we  not 
said  that  IMicromegas  was  a  student  1  and  what  student  could  fail 
to  understand  the  universal  language'?— IMicromegas,  with  great 
precautions  in  modulating  his  tones,  ventures  to  address  the 
"invisible  insects."  His  size  is  too  great  for  them  to  realize  the 
speaker,  and  the  dwarf  from  Saturn  is  needed  ;is  an  interpreter. 
Him  they  can  see,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  geometer  of  the  com- 
pany tells  him  his  height,  exactly  to  an  inch.  •  Micromegas  has 
to  lie  down  to  be  measured ;  for  while  he  was  erect,  his  head  was 
too  far  above  the  clouds  to  be  visible  to  the  company.  But  when 
he  offers  himself  in  a  recumbent  posture,  our  geometer  has  his 
dimensions  in  a  few  minutes,  and  presently  astonishes  him 
further  by  telling  him  of  the  intelligence  of  liees.  and  of  crea- 
tures which  are  in  size  to  bees  what  bees  are  to  men.  On  ques- 
tioning the  geometer  further,  ^licromegas  finds  that  he  can  tell 
him  the  exact  distance  from  Sirius  to  the  constellation  of  the 
Twins,  the  exact  weight  of  their  atmosphere,  and  other  marvels, 
till  the  man  from  Saturn  believes  him  a  wizard.  ^licromegas 
is  led  to  ask  the  wonderful  insects  whether  they  know  what  is 
within  them  a.s  well  as  without,  and  at  once  all  feel  qualified  to 
give  him  an  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul — ac- 
counts far  from  clear  or  satisfactory  to  him,  and  in  time  a 
little  creature  in  a  square  bonnet  essays  to  set  forth  for  him 
the  phih)so})hy  of  Aquinas,  aiul  begins  by  telling  liim  that  the 
iiiiivcM'sc  and  all  that  it  contains  has  been  created  for  man.  In 
the  cotivulsioiis  of  laughter  whicli  follow  this,  the  ship  unfor- 
tunately falls  from  the  thumb-nail  of  IMicromegas  into  the 
pocket  of  Die  dwarf  from  Saturn.  fr(mi  wliich  it  is  recovered 
with  difficulty.  Micromegas  gives  the  seci-etar\'  of  the  company 
a  book  which  explains  tlie  purpose  of  the  nuivei'se.  but  on  their 
arrival  in  Paris  they  find  it  blaiilc. 

It  is  (;lear  from  his  story  that  \'oltaire  si^ts  little  store  by 
any  but  the  natui-al  sciences,  and  indeed  the  magnificent  results 
already  attained  by  them  in  his  (la\-  might  seem  to  justify  him 
in  this.  (N)peinii(Mis'  jyroof  of  liis  heliocentric  tlieory  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  centnry  had  led  to  the  theory  of 
Newton  at  its  close;  and  the  most  eai'nesl   work  of   X'oltaire  up 
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to  this  lime  liiid  liccii  dii'.'ctfd  lo  .•iisuriii':-  its  a.-r.-ptiiiic-  with 
tlic  Frcm-h  iiistt'ad  of  tin-  i.liilus(.i)liy  of  l)rs;art.-s.  Tliruu','h- 
out  his  life  he  seems  to  have  beeu  cheered  l)y  liis  couseiousness 
of  man's  achievements  in  this  sphere,  a  frame  of  mind  maniffst 
in  him.  when  in  his  ohl  ayv  he  i-csolvcd  to  see  Jnslicr  dour  to 
God.  and  erected  a  i-hun-h  at  Fcrnc\ .  tlic  only  one. 
he  used  tu  say.  in  the  worhl  dcdica1e(|  to  Cod  and  not 
to  a  saint.  This,  in  an  absent  tit.  he  dedicated  D(o 
Solo,  an  inscription  which  in  a  few  days  he  altered  to  Deo  crt xit 
Yolinivi .  He  is  plainly  satisfied  with  (Jod  and  man,  with  ever\'- 
thiny.  in  short,  except  J'inffniu .  We  may  ima<^ine  how  his  sat- 
isfaction would  have  been  enhanced  (onld  he  have  known,  for 
instance,  how  the  spectrum  would  i-eveal  to  ns  the  chemical  com- 
position of  Sirius.  But  by  tlie  time  this  trimnph  had  been  won 
a  revolution  had  come  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Thi-onirh  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  man  had  exulted  in  his 
ability  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  distance  oi-  min- 
uteness; the  telescope  and  microscope  had  tilled  him  with  de- 
light and  wonder.  But  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  midst 
of  triumphs  even  greater  and  more  unforeseen,  there  settled 
more  and  more  on  the  minds  of  men  the  consciousness  of  the 
insignificance  and  brevity  of  their  existence;  the  idea  that  had 
caused  Micromegas  to  shake  his  sides  was  lost  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  how  small  a  role  man  nuist  play  in  a  universe  so  infinite. 
('otisi(l<Te(l  fcoiii  tlie  physical  side,  how  transitoi-y  is  (lalileo 
cuiupaiUMl  with  the  iami)  in  Pisa's  diKniin,  whose  vibration  sut:- 
g€r;ted  to  him  the  pendulum.  p]very  visitoi-  still  sees  it.  and  it 
will  |)i'obal)ly  be  seen  and  admired  for  centuries.  l>ut  where  is 
the  biain  and  intelligence  of  the  sage  whom  it  inspired? 

Not  thronuh  i)hysical  nature,  and  not  through  his  triumphs 
ovei-  physical  nature,  does  man  i-eali/e  his  relation  to  a  hij,'lier 
sphere  or  a  higher  life.  In  this  nuiterial  universe,  what  place  is 
left  after  death  for  him  'who  battled  for  the  true,  the  .just." 
but  "to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed  witliin  the  iron 
hills."  :\Ian  brings  to  his  study  of  nature  and  what  it  (»tfers  not 
merely  the  skill  to  measure  and  compare,  to  deduce  and  to  ft»re- 
tell  which  have  wrcmght  such  triumphs  in  science:  he  brings  an 
instinct  foi-  th.'  beautiful,  for  the  i-ight  and  the  true,  for  <iod 
and     for     the     infinite.       AVIkmv    an'     these     instincts     to     find 
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their  satisfaction .'  Where  have  they  found  their  satisfac- 
tion in  the  past  but  in  literature,  wliich  is  the  record  of  man's 
feelings  in  face  of  nature  and  its  chanus.  of  man  and  his  deeds, 
noble  or  shameful  of  God  and  immortality.  Swinburne,  who  in 
his  Garden  of  Proserpine  is  thankful  that  there  is  no  immortality 
for  man,  that  "even  the  weariest  river  winds  somewhere  safe 
to  sea,"  when  he  comes  to  envisage  the  los>  of  his  master.  Lan- 
dor,  instinctively  set  aside  the  possibilit\-  of  his  amiihilation  l)y 
death.  And  what  is  our  Bible,  which  we  have  taken  as  our  text- 
book of  Clod  and  of  immortality.  Imt  the  noisiest  and  loftiest  of 
literatures  ? 

In  literature,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  value  for  the 
sense  of  insignificance  and  transitiveness  which  Science  forces 
upon  us ;  there  we  can  discover  the  instincts  of  the  human  mind, 
to  satisfy  which  we  must  transcend  physical  nature  and  the 
material  universe.  It  matters  not  that  but  little  progress  to  cer- 
tain truth  has  been  made  in  the  sphere  of  these  instincts,  that 
but  slow  progress  at  liest  is  to  be  hoped  for  here ;  nay.  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  such  instincts  that  truth  in  them  should  fail 
to  appear  clear  and  definite  to  beings  so  limited  as  we  are.  We 
cannot  define  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  infinite;  "here  we  see 
as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Man's  facile  and  certain  triumphs 
in  the  realm  of  the  physical,  the  just  boast  of  our  era.  have  yet 
failed  to  satisfy  what  is  no])lest  in  him — 

"  If  we  trod  the  deeps  of  ocean,  if  we  struck  the  stars  in  rising. 
If  we  wrapped  the  globe  intensely  with  one  hot,  electric  breath, 
'Twere  but  power  within  our  tether,  no  new  spirit  p(nver  coniprisin<,'. 
And  ill  lif    we  were  not  greater  men,  nor  bolder  men  in  death.'' 

In  the  satisfaction  of  these  higher  instincts  lies  the  only  lasting 
satisfaction  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  in  literature  we  find  their 
record  and  their  best  evidence. 

]\Iore  difficult  to  answer  is  the  question.  To  which  literature, 
then,  is  it  best  to  turn?  Foi-  thci-e  ai-c  in;in\'  literatures;  but 
best  commended  to  us  seems  to  me  the  lileratui'e  of  the  (ireeks. 
who  liave  been  our  guides  in  things  wliich  i^ertain  to  beauty 
and  art.  Great,  too.  is  the  advantage  ofi'eri'd  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literatures  in  the  ver\-  difficullies  these  languages  present 
in  form  and  sti-uctui-e;  Tor  hard  imist  be  the  dust  that  is  to 
polish    the   diaiiioiid.      liiil    whih'    advance    is   slow    in    the   satis- 
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faction  oi"  iiiaiTs  ikiIiI.t  iiisl  iiu-is.  I  make  no  «iii.-slinii  l.ul  that 
tlu'iv  is  advaiu-L'  in  that  sphere  too.  and  that  "the  thuu},'hts  of 
man  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns."  Tlie  literatures 
of  our  own  day  should  be  able  to  teach  us  nnich  for  which  w.- 
rano:e  the  classics  in  vain.  If  the  classics,  however,  are  1..  have 
a  place  in  our  ti-aininu'  at  all,  they  must  have  an  early  place,  when 
the  mind  is  still  plastic  enoug'h  to  assimilate  them  with  some 
ease;  and  this  mastering-  brings  with  it  to  the  .study  of  litera- 
tures of  our  day,  moulded  and  shaped  as  they  have  been  by  stu- 
dents of  the  classics,  such  insiuhl  and  deli'jht.  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  want  it.  While  it  would  he  ahsiu-d  to  frame  a  course 
for  the  higher  cultiire  of  our  youth,  in  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  no  place,  it  does  not  follow  that  our 
English  literature,  or  the  sister  literatures  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, should  be  neglected  for  that  reason.  The  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  need  not  absorb  all  our  hours;  and  the  student  of 
these  languages  will  find  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and 
labor  devoted  to  them  in  his  eidumced  appreciation  of  the  lit- 
erature of  our  own  dav. 


Telesm 

HELEX    M.    MEHRILL. 

A  GREY  bird  in  the  grass 
Where  warm  winds  pass, 
And  playful  shadows  rest 
A  thought's  time  on  its  breast  ; 
Flower  of  the  apple  in  l)loom, 
Filling  with  faint  perfume 
A  world  that  is  fair  : 
Oh,  never  do  wings  of  care 
Brood  in  the  hearts  which  behold 
Wonders  in  leaf  and  Hower, 
Chalices  brimming  with  gold  — 
Truth  in  the  voice  of  a  bird 
In  the  springing  sedges  heard  — 
Hope  in  an  arrow  of  light 
Cleaving  the  pine  wood's  night — 
Oh,  never  hath  care  a  place 
In  my  heart  where  the  infinite  gract 
Of  flower,  and  bird,  and  bee, 
Hath  might,  and  a  thought  of  thee. 
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Impressions  of  Canterbury 

p.  W.  BARKER,    "08. 

"And    speciallj'  from    every  shire's   end   of  Engeland   to    Cmterbury 
they  wend." — C((ntn-linry  Tides. 

F  Chaucer's  words  were  true  in  1380  they  are  more 
sii-uificaiit  to-day.  for  the  oharm  of  Canterbury  of 
the  present  draws  from  a  wider  realm — from  the 
"Engeland"  beyond  the  seas,  and  from  the  whole 
world.  Canterbury  was  an  ancient  eit.y  even  in  the 
far-off  days  of  the  father  of  English  poetry;  but 
Chaucer  came  more  especially  to  do  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  To-day  the  limits  of 
that  resplendent  shrine  are  only  marked  by  the  hollow  worn  in 
the  pavement  by  the  knees  of  countless  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 
Wherein  lies  the  popularity  of  the  old  city  to-day  ?  It  is 
not  alone  in  the  glorious  old  cathedral,  rich  with  memories  of  the 
storied  past;  not  alone  in  St.  Martyn's,  the  oldest  church  in  Eng- 
land, nor  in  the  other  numerous  points  of  interest,  but  in  the 
indefinable  and  elusive  charm,  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land,"  that  seems  to  tinge  everything.  To  illustrate  my  point. 
1(4  me  call  to  my  aid  that  great  lover  of  Canterbury.  Charles 
Dickens:  "The  veneral)le  cathedral  towers  and  the  old  jack- 
daws and  rooks,  whose  airy  voices  made  them  more  retired 
tlian  piM-fect  silence  woubl  have  done;  the  battered  gateways, 
on.ce  sluck  full  with  statues,  long  thrown  down,  and  crumbled 
a\va\-  like  1  lie  reverential  pilgrims  who  had  gazed  upon  them; 
the  still  nooks,  where  the  ivied  growth  of  centuries  crept  over 
gabled  ends  and  I'liined  walls;  the  ancient  houses — everywhere, 
on  everylliim;  I  felt  the  same  serener  air,  the  same  thoughtful, 
softeninu-  inlluence."  Even  the  most  hardened  Anicrican  trip- 
])ei'.  whom  .Marie  Coi'dli  so  scat  liinuix'  criticizes.  (  ould  scarcely 
visit  Canterbury  without  coming  under  its  inlluence. 

The  city  walls.  ])arts  of  which  ai-e  still  standing,  cari-y 
us  back  to  the  da\s  of  the  ancient  l>i-itons.  A  mound  in  the 
"Dane  Jolui"  or  "Don  .Ion"  |)lcasurc  grounds  is  also  ascribed 
to  our  Druid  ancestoi-s.  The  Uonians  utilized  these  walls  to  make 
their  "stronghold  in  tln'  swamp."  and  ( "antcrhnr^-  heramc  a  prom- 
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inent  Rdiiiiiii  post,  ("liristiiinity  was  iiilnxliiciMl  in  tin-  lirst  ct-n- 
tury  by  tlie  Romans,  and  St.  Maclyn's  Clnircii  is  prohalily.  with 
one  exception,  in  Dover  ("astl.-  -i-ounds.  the  sole  remnant  of  their 
places  of  worehip.  :\rost  of  these  churches  were  destroyed  by 
our  fierce  Sa.\on  ancestors,  and  the  people  of  Kent  became  wor- 
shippers of  Thor  and  Woden.  Then  over  yonder  Roman  road 
from  Dover,  still  defyiiiL:-  man  and  time,  came  St.  Augustine 
with  his  band  of  monks;  and  hymns  of  praise  were  atrain  heard 
in  old  St.  ]\lartyn's  (m  the  hill.  Here  Ethelbert  was  baptized. 
and  Chi'istiaiiitv  flourished  till  the  hardx'  Norseman  came.     Fin- 
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ally  the  Xormans  appeared,  and  AVilliam  of  Normandy  took 
possession  of  the  old  ca.stle.  now  in  iMiiis;  and  from  that  time 
on  the  history  of  England  is  wrapped  np  with  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  is  more  or  le.ss  familiar  to  us  all.  Standini,'  in  the 
quaint,  old-fashioned  streets  of  the  city,  it  is  not  ditTH«Mdt  to  pii-- 
ture  again  the  days  of  the  brave  knights  of  old. 

Bui  besides  the  history  of  the  city,  the  grand  old  cathedral, 
towering  over  all  like  a  great  presidin--  spirit,  and  visible  from 
all  points,  demands  our  attention.  Its  wvy  anlKiuity  lends  a 
charm— for  this  is  the  mother  cathedral,  as  Canterbury  is  the 
mother  city  of  England.  The  cathedral  was  built  on  the  foun- 
datif.ns  of  a  former  Roman  cluin-li.  btit  as  it   now  stands  it  wjuj 
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Deguu  by  Anselm  iu  1096,  and  the  nave  completed  in  1410. 
Thus  it  includes  Norman,  early  English  and  perpendicular  Gothic 
styles  of  architecture,  all  blended  into  one  wondrously  har- 
monious whole.  The  dimensions  may  aid  one  in  grasping  the 
size  of  this  great  pile — 537  feet  in  length.  The  "Bell  Harry" 
tower,  so  celebrated  by  Dickens  in  "David  Copper  field,"  reaches 
a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  two  and  one-half  times 
as  high  as  the  tower  of  the  main  building  of  the  University,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.     The  two  west  towers  are 
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supei-b.  Mild  the  delicate  carving  of  the  Norman  tower  is  exqui- 
site.     The  nave  is  lofty  and  impressive,  especially  when 

"  Thruugli  ihe  long  drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise." 

The  entrance  and  west  end  are  set  with  statues  of  kings  of 
England  since  King  Kthclct^d.  jiiul  cjicli  is  ovcM'-arched  with  stone 
carving  as  delicate  as  lace  work.  The  ci-Npt,  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, is,  according  to  Dean  Farrar,  "the  largest  and  loveliest 
in  England,  replete  with  every  form  of  hnman  intei-est."  The 
rounded  arches  are  supported  i)y  |)ill;ii',s  cjirved  with  hatchets, 
and  the  work  is  indeed  wdrlliy  of  those  old  Noi-in;iii  monks,  wliose 
labor  was  one  of  htve. 
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I'.llt  the  r\\\v\  itilcivst  to  lllc  stud. 'lit  is  imt  the  nrvliitiM-ture 
nor  antiquity,  hut  llic  associations  ..f  tlic  cntlicdrjil.  What  a 
host  of  oreat  spii-its  live  again  at  our  call  as  wc  walk  altout  the 
cloisters  and  through  the  ivy-covered  "Dark  Entry"  of  the  In- 
gohlshi/  Legends!  Here  St.  Augustine  hibored  to  convert  heath- 
en Kent.  Here  also  King  Alfred  worshipi>cd  and  Dunstan  was 
enthroned  as  Archbishop  in  the  old  marble  chair  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, still  shown  to  visitiH's.  Kiui;'  ("auutc.  uiakinu'  oblation  of 
his  golden  crown  to  the  cathedral,  appears  in  our  vision.  The 
mighty  Conqueror  himself  is  one  of  the  great  company,  for  he 
granted  compensation  to  the  Ai'clibishop  for  taking  Canterbury 
Castle  in  1067.  Lanfraue  and  then  'i'homas  a  Bcckct  come 
before  us.  The  spot  Avhere  a  Becket  fell  is  still  shown.  The 
story  of  his  canonization  and  King  Henry's  penance  are  well 
known  to  us  all.  To-day  all  that  is  left  of  that  great  shrine  is  a 
single  gold  crescent,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Cru- 
saders, and  suspended  on  the  vaulted,  fair-traceried  stone  roof 
above.  That  arch  destroyer.  ?Ienry  VIII..  obtained  seven  cart 
loads  (on  the  authority  of  our  guide)  of  gold  ornaments  and 
jewels  from  the  shrine.  Close  to  this  once  hallowed  spot  rest 
the  remains  of  our  loved  Black  I'l-iuce.  while  above  his  tomb 
hang  his  shield,  his  coat  of  mail,  and  his  gauntlets.  Near  this 
tomb  lie  the  remains  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  his  Queen.  Other 
noted  tombs  include  those  of  Anselm.  Lanfrane.  Arch])ishop 
Temple,  and  Dean  Farrar.  And  over  all  the  '•dim  r.digious 
light"  is  shed  by  beautiful  thirteenth  centui-y  windows  of  painted 
glass,  among  the  most  priceless  of  early  glass  painting  in  all 
Europe.  But  we  must  reluctantly  tui-u  our  backs  on  the  old 
grey  towers  with  the  rooks  circling  round  them,  for  other  things 
of  interest  remain  to  be  seen. 

Naturally  our  feet  turn  towards  old  St.  .Martyn's.  situat.'d 
on  a  conniianding  elevation  overlookiu--  tlie  <Mty.  and  Hanked  by 
an  old  Dutch-like  windmill,  so  connnon  in  Kentish  landscapes. 
On  our  way  we  pass  through  the  Dark  Entry.  i)ast  the  famous 
King's  School  the  oldest  boys'  school  in  England,  and  St.  .\ug- 
ustine's  Coll.'ge.  also  th<'  lirst  in  (ii-<'at  Britain.  Then  we  pass 
the  "Little  Inn,"  mentioned  in  Parld  Cnpin  r/i,  hi.  where  Mr. 
Micawber  "waited  for  somethin--  to  turn  up.'"  St.  .Marlyn's 
is    one   of   tlios.-    old    churches    with    s.piare.    hatth-niented.    ivy- 
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mantled  towers,  which  are  so  freciueutly  met  with.  The  ivy  trunk 
is  so  thick  at  the  base  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  clung  to  the  tower 
even  in  St.  Augustine's  day 


The  interior  is  finished  in  rough 
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stonework,  like  1hc  outside,  and  ti-aces  of  Roman  work  are  evi- 
dent. The  Saxon  font  was  used  by  St.  Augustine  and  is  still 
utilized  for  baptisms.  One  can  almost  hear  the  hymns  of  praise 
sung  by  St.  Augustine  and  his  moid^s  in  tlie  midst  of  heathen 
England,  when  this  chnivli  meant  so  iiuicli  to  Christianity. 

True  Protestants  and  ioxcrs  of  religious  freedom  visit  with 
reverence  the  Martvrs'  ]\lemoi-ial.  a  shaft  erected  to  the  memory 
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(if  rnrly-oiic  Knitisli  inartxrs  biii'iii'd  in  ( ■iiii1rrlmi-y  in  (^ueeii 
^Iar\"s  tiiiit'.  Tlic  iiaines  inserihi'd  (ni  the  (iln-lisk  indudt^  ei^rlit 
wuiiu'ii.  Oil  dill'  side  are  the  words.  '•Precious  in  tin-  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."  and  on  aiiotlier  side,  "Lest 
we  forget."  The  writer  was  also  privih^ged  to  stand  before  the 
complement  a  r.\'  iiiciiiorial  to  Cranmer.  Latinicr  and  Iii(ilc>-  at 
Oxford. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  tlie  Dane  John  pleas- 
ure grounds;  "Ye  Old  Chequers  Inn."  celebrated  in  Caiitcrhury 
Tales;  the  building's  of  the  Cantorbuiy  weavers  dating  from 
Huguenot  times,  when  ranterbury  was  a  refuge  for  French 
exiles;  or  the  l)uildings  of  the  Gr(\v  Friars  and  White  Friars. 
But  an  article  on  Canterbury  would  ])e  incomplete  without  men- 
tion of  its  curious  old  gabled  sliops.  its  narrow  streets,  and  its 
essentially  Old  World  houses,  "which  seem  to  lean  over  as  if  to 
listen  to  what  is  going  on  in  Ihc  narrow  streets  below."  West 
Gate  Towers,  once  used  as  a  prison  and  chief  '^ate  of  the  city  wall, 
is  noted  as  the  finest  gateway  in  Kimland.  At  its  portals  was 
focussed  the  trade  of  England  to  and  froiii  the  Continent,  and 
here  the  various  Kings  of  England  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  King  Henry  doffed  his  royal  robes 
and  put  on  his  pilgrim  garb  to  walk  barefooted  to  the  cathedral 
to  do  penance  at  a  Becket's  shrine.  The  writer  was  i)rivileged 
to  see  this  battlemented  gateway  illuminated  at  the  Freiieli  sol- 
diers', celebration  of  the  "Entente  Cordiale"  between  tli.'  two 
nations,  when  tri-color  and  I'nion  -Jack  waved  side  In  side  as  il 
there  had  been  no  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo.  His  coiMpanion  has 
vivid  recollections  of  the  same  occasion,  for  near  the  West  liate 
Towers  he  received  a  continental  salute  on  each  cheek  when  the 
effervescing  Frenchmen  were  sa.xiiiL:  their  adii'iis  on  the  way  to 
'the  station.  Canterbury  contains  a  spl.Midid  art  i:all.-ry.  with 
paintings  by  P.urne-Jones  ami  other  famous  artists,  and  a  line 
inuseuin.   but  space   will   not   p<-nnit    of   fiirlher  description. 

1,1  cncludin-'  this  article,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were. 
"wings  which  take  me  ba.-k  and  hold  m.'  hoverin-  over  those 
days."  let  me  lioi><'-  :i.^  <""■  "''  i'^  fcsnlts.  that  in  your  lri|.  abroad. 
Canterbury  may  be  on.'  of  the  tir.st  and  best  places 
erary:  and  that  xonr  uiemori.'s  of  il  may  be  as  pleasant  as  th 
of  the  writer. 
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TKe  University  and  tHe  Fine  Arts 

J.  W.  L.  FORSTER. 

TILITIES  demand  first  place  in  our  national 
schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  Any  educational  proposition  that  does 
not  consider  them  may  be  promptly  set  aside  as 
unsnited  to  oni-  coniitry  and  our  times.  While 
this  is  true,  it  is  also  not  far  from  the  facts  that  crafts  and 
trades  are  supplied  by  apprenticeships  only,  and  the  courses 
of  study  in  any  College  Calendar  will  be  found  to  serve  chiefly 
the  professions.  The  interpretation  of  utility  is,  therefore,  lim- 
ited to  a  more  or  less  narrow  purpose.  This  limited  application 
is  found  in  every  study,  and  for  this  reason  man^-  courses,  with 
many  more  alternatives  and  options,  are  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  various  vocations  served  by  study  courses  in  our 
colleges.  Amongst  the  professions,  the  one  that  has  received 
the  least  assistance  from  the  schools  is  that  of  the  artist. 

Tlic  place  given  to  the  artist  in  the  courts  of  the  civilized 
mitions  is  in  itself  conclusive  as  to  the  prime  place  he  should 
have  in  schools  of  learning;  and,  if  a  curriculum  has  not  lieen 
pi-ovided  for  him  hitherto,  the  time  has  arrived  when  such 
might  \v(^ll  !)('  considered.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which 
this  suggestion  might  be  adopted,  it  seems  to  me ;  one  is  sug- 
gested by  the  Slade  Professorship  in  Oxford,  of  wliicli  Jolni  Rus- 
kin  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  chair.  This  makes  provision  for 
twelve  lectures  on  art,  and  a  practical  course  in  drawing  and 
general  art  school  work.  There  is  The  Fine  Arts  Course,  as  in 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  University,  with  diploma  on  graduation,  and 
tlici-e  is  the  course  in  Aesthetics,  as  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
The  universities  quoted  are  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  but 
arc  named.  1liat  tlicii-  i-espective  calendai's  may  ])e  examined  to 
sec  at  onc(!  to  what  I  refer. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  lliis  article  lo  discuss  these  several 
courses  of  study,  but  merely  to  inti-oducc  tlie  general  proposi- 
tion of  a  place  in  ilie  innvcrsity  for  Ai-t  and  Aesthetics.  The 
artist  has  hitherto  been  |.ci-s(inall\  moiv  (u-  less  indifferent  to  the 
virtues  of  his  craft.  1<i  the   moral   iuliuenci'  n\'  his   productions, 
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and  t(»  the  respect.  I  may  say  esteem.  aciMinlcd  td  his  pi-ofcssinn 
by  eoiumon  eouseiit.  He  has  been  infatuated  with  the  teehnif|iie 
of  his  work,  and  forgetful  of  other  paramount  qualities.  As  a 
whole,  the  artists  of  to-day  are  well  informed,  but  tliis  is  the 
result  of  desultory  reading  and  an  open  mind.  If  to  this  was 
added  a  systemized  course,  how  great  the  gain  would  \n\  Their 
greatest  need  is  knowledge.  I  would  ask  for  my  profe.ssion  the 
most  scholarly  instruction  in  art  history  to  be  had.  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  art  of  the  world,  both  ancient  and  modern,  has  had 
to  do  in  influencing  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  nations, 
and  how  much  of  national  history  may  be  read  in  their  art.  The 
growth  of  style,  of  ornament  and  design,  of  the  many  decorative 
features  that  mark  tribal  kinships;  the  ethical  side  of  art;  the 
art  impulse,  its  power  and  direction  ;  beauty  and  the  whole  lib- 
rary of  aesthetic  literature  liaving  foundation  in  the  art  sense — 
all  these  are  his  birthriglit,  and  should  be  placed  before  him. 
One  might  commence  at  this  point  and  take  up  the  hundred 
forms  of  useful  truth  applicable  to  the  artist  and  serviceable  to 
his  profession  and  daily  life. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  professional  artist  alone  that  this  i)ropo- 
sition  appeals,  although  it  should  appeal  principally  to  him. 
Artistic  feeLhig  is  not  confined  to  artists,  but  is  present  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  whole  human  family.  Such  a  course 
of  study  commends  itself,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  every  intelli- 
gent man  or  woman  who  cares  to  think  or  who  has  a  nionifiit  s 
leisure  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  desirable  .)l).i.-fts  of  the 
srudy  of  aesthetics  is  the  right  and  best  use  of  leisure. 

The  spirit  of  our  continental  American  life  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing. The  simplicity,  the  piety  and  th-  frugality  of  the  I'uritan 
and  the  Loyalist  are  passing,  if  not  gone,  and  in  their  place  has 
come  the  love  of  pleasure  which  has  been  caught  from  the  con- 
tinental European,  who  is  with  us  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
Dr.  Giddings,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Columl)ia  Tnivei-sity. 
speaking  of  this  European  influence,  says:  "We  are  feeling  the 
contagion  of  his  lightness  of  heart.  By  adopting  his  amuse- 
ments—and his  indulgences— wc  are  (it ting  oui-selves  for  the 
rational  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  and  the  luxury  which  in.'vit- 
ably  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  future  American  people."  The 
pr(il)lem  of  the  Ignited  States  is  quite  as  mudi  the  problem  of 
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the  people  of  Canada.  I  cannot  now  discuss  the  part  the  home 
should  play,  and  what  the  Church  must  do,  but  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  educational  system  that  an  intellectual  and  healthy 
leisvire  be  made  possible  for  the  millions  who  are  said  to  toil 
incessantly,  and  also  for  the  thousands  who  rest  continually. 
It  is  not  more  life,  but  better  life,  we  want.  Even  the  re- 
casting of  creeds  is  less  than  the  re-creation  of  ideals  which  are 
readjusting  the  relationships  of  nations,  races,  and  society  every- 
where. Improvement  in  agriculture  and  other  industries  is 
touching  the  enterprise  of  many  and  the  interest  of  all.  In  diet 
and  home  comforts  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  at  com- 
mand more  luxuries  than  Solomon,  Croesus  or  Agricola.  Whether 
this  supply  of  wealth  and  luxury  will  tend  to  the  aesthetic  de- 
velopment of  these  great  peoples  or  to  their  decay  and  degra- 
dation, as  similar  luxuries  did  for  Babylon.  Thebes  and  Athens, 
will  depend  upon  the  life  ideals  given  to  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. 

High  ideals  have  already  followed  in  the  wake  of  scientific 
research,  and  have  created  improvements  in  enterprise,  a  re- 
modelling of  business  methods,  and  a  recasting  of  social  codes 
and  conditions.  A  broader  system  of  ethics  is  emphasizing  the 
claims  of  a  man's  neighbor  and  the  rights  of  his  brother.  The 
great  accumulations  and  the  general  distribution  of  wealth  are 
now  drawing  the  attention  of  thinkers  to  the  problem  of  the  right 
use  of  wealth,  whether  to  feed  the  semi-barbarian  affectations 
tliat  lead  indirectly  to  grossness  and  unwholesome  indulgence,  or 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  finer  graces  of  character  by  whole- 
some occupations  of  the  mind.  Shorter  hours  of  toil  and  longer 
periods  of  leisure  present  the  same  problem.  The  conveniences 
of  eommnnication  and  travel,  with  leisure  and  wealtli.  are  creat- 
ing incentives  to  self-restraint,  while  liberating  the  impulses  of 
an  artistic  nature.  This  is  the  field  of  the  new  adventure;  and 
the  colleges  must  foHow  the  lure.  They  are  supplying  curricula 
for  the  miner,  agriculturist,  mariner,  manufacturer,  electrician, 
for  statecraft,  law,  healing,  morals,  music,  etc.,  yet  they  are 
barely  beginning  to  consider  Art  and  Aesthetics  as  fundamentals 
to  the  l)etter  modes  of  life. 

Aesthetics  have  already  i-eceived  attenlion  fi-oiii  many  of  tlie 
European    universities,    and    the    rraming   of   a    curricnhini    with 
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Aesthetics  us  tlic  hasis  would  li.-ivc  iiuiiiy  ;ii-l;uiii(Mi1s  to  roiimii'inl 
it  to  the  youiiu  men  and  women  of  oiii-  (•(uititry.  It  coimnciids 
itself  especially  to  those  favored  with  alniiKhiiit  leisure  (if  such 
be  a  favor  1.  hccause  of  the  larjzt-i-  niciil.-d  outlook  it  should  jjive. 
It  would  suit  h;i{)i)ily  the  busiest  men  of  irreat  i-ities.  whose 
brief  snatches  of  leisure  it  is  desirable  most  wisely  and  protitably 
to  employ.  For  professional  men  it  should  have  many  attrac- 
tions in  the  development  of  taste  and  in  the  appreciation  of 
beauty,  and  to  all  of  an  artistic  nature  its  appropriateness  is 
sufficiently  evident  to  make  artiiiuieiil    uiuiecessary. 

To  the  woinen  of  the  land  who  are  homemakers  the  attrac- 
tions of  Art  and  Aesthetics  luitzht  reasonably  appeal,  for  all  the 
elements  of  this  most  interesting  and  many-sided  study  seem 
brought  into  focus  in  the  home.  In  the  liome  sphere  is  to  be 
found  the  soil  for  the  most  lu'olific  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
aesthetic  spirit.  Everytliinii  i-e-^p Is  i-eadily  to  natures  ma- 
tured in  such  a  school,  for  all  the  ^rraces  of  being,  whether  of 
feminine  perfections  or  the  virtues  of  masculine  character,  thrive 
together  in  such  an  atmosphere.  A  place  in  the  Calendar  for 
Art  and  Aesthetics  may  be  advocated  as  a  blessing  to  the  homes  of 
our  country,  as  an  aid  to  the  ideals  of  our  youth,  as  a  moral 
specific  in  our  social  and  public  life,  and  as  the  grace  and  crown 
of  our  national  well-being. 


Sorrow 

H    ISABKL  (;i{An.\M. 


SORROW,  thy  nanie  is  Worderful 
The  blossoms  of  thy  ro<l 
Fall  gently  on  the  stricken  soul, 
Their  incense  borne  abroad  : 
'Tis  through  the  medium  of  their  te,•u•^ 
INIen  see  the  tiiouglit  of  God. 
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THe  World's  CHristmas 

AGNES  MAULE   MACHAR    (fIDELIS.) 
I. 

Death. 

FAST  fades  the  light,  still  waning.  Avaning: 
The  world  has  grown  cold  and  grey ; 
Its  l)rightness  fled— death  and  darkness  gaining— 
O'er  the  sweet  light  of  day. 

And  the  keen  north  wind  drives  the  sere  leaves  flying 

From  the  wreck  of  the  beanty  dead. 
While  in  gloom  and  sorrow  the  earth  is  sighing 

For  the  light  of  a  day  that  is  dead. 

Yet  see,  in  the  east,  a  rose-tint  glowing 

Marks  the  place  of  the  hidden  snn, 
And  it  shall  not  fail  till  the  dawn  he  showing 

The  Christmas  Day  begnn ! 


II. 

Life. 

There's  a  life  nndying.  ever  at  war 

With  darkness  and  dnll  decay, 
Shining  afar,  in  the  Christmas  Star — 

The  herald  of  Christmas  Day! 

And  leaf,  and  ))iid,  and  llower  shall  awake 
As  the  strong  life-current  grows. 

And  the  desolate  lands  iiitf)  bloom  shall  break 
As  llic  soulli-wind  softly  l)lows. 
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'Tis  the  bivatli  d'  llic  L-.i'd  ..f  li-lit  ;iii.l  life— 

The  Child  who  to  earth  cam.'  <l..wii 
"With  the  message  of  Peace  to  a  world  at  strife — 

The  Child  with  the  Kingly  ci-own  : 

'Tis  the  Spirit  of  Love  and  life  Hial  i)i-oods 

O'er  the  dark  and  sin-tossed  eai-lh. 
And  bears,  to  its  farthest  solitudes. 

The  Song  of  the  Christmas  iJirth! 

Its  music  swells  o'er  the  busy  marts. 

Through  echoing  arch  and  dome. 
And  breathes  'mid  the  wilds,  to  lonely  hearts, 

A  soft,  sweet  note  of  home. 

It  brings  to  the  sad,  the  sick,  tiie  poor, 

A  touch  of  the  Love  Divine ; 
It  throws  the  light  of  its  radiance  pure 

To  the  depths  of  the  darkest  mine. 

And  it  calls  the  slumbering  Church  of  God, 

In  stronger  than  trumpet-tone. 
To  rise  in  her  might,  and  ride  abroad. 

To  bring  to  the  King  His  own: 

■  To  bring  to  the  woi-ld  that  toils  in  vain. 
'Neath  its  burden  of  sin  and  wrong. 
The  ransom  from  evil,  and  death,  and  pain— 
The  King  it  hath  looke.l  for  Ion--: 

And  she  musters  her  Ik.sIs  foi-  the  -ivat   Crusade, 

And  her  banners  stream  far  and  wide. 
As  she  hastes  to  bear  to  the  world  lie  made 

The  light  of  His  Christmas-tide! 
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THe  Home-Coming 


JEAN  BLEWETT. 


ITEY  are  mother  <nu\  daughter  one  can  see  at  a  glance. 
The  girl  is  fair,  the  mother  has  been;  the  girl's  hair 
is  shiny  brown,  the  woman's  has  been;  the  girl's 
cheek  is  pink  and  round,  the  woman's  has  been;  the 
girl  is  plump  and  dimpled  and  swee.t,  the  woman  has  been. 
They  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  rest- of  us  from  the  time  they 
take  the  train  at  Chicago,  early  in  the  morning,  until  they  leave 
it  at  a  little  Canadian  town  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 

The  gruff  old  man  in  the  silk  skull  cap  nearly  l)ursts  a 
blood-vessel  in  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  a  window  when  the  girl 
exchiims  against  the  stuffiness  of  the  coach ;  the  tall  college  youth, 
on  his  way  home  for  the  holidays,  presses  the  morning  papers 
and  a  magazine  upon  them;  the  fussy  passenger,  the  lady  with 
the  alligator  bag.  the  chap  who  brushed  his  hair  every  five  min- 
utes, the  woman  across  the  aisle,  and  h(n-  friend  with  the  bag  of 
peppermints,  the  man  with  the  asthma,  the  girl  with  the  pom- 
padour, the  drummer — everybody,  pays  attention  to  tlie  girl  who 
is  fair  and  the  woman  who  has  been — that  is.  everybody  but  the 
Englishman  in  the  tweed  suit.  He  keeps  a  wall  of  reserve  and 
a  newspa])(M-  b(4ween  himself  and  his  fellow  travellers. 

Tliei-e  is  an  air  of  goodfellowship  in  the  way  the  girl  looks 
at  hei-  inolher.  h'ans  toward  her.  laughs  with  and  at  her.  One 
feels  1ha1  thev  have  lived  much  by  themselves  and  f^rown  to  be 
coiin-ade^.  And  they  nnist  have  lived  in  big  spaces,  for  they 
sp(  ak  londly.  It  is  diiiil)tful  if  the  gii-l  knows  how  to  whisper. 
Tfie  little  woman  gels  nei'vous  and  excited  as  the  day  weai's  on. 
Every  half-hour  she  ask's  the  girl,  who  carries  a  tiny  watch  at  her 
waist,  the  time;  slie  wonders  if  the  ti'ain  is  not  late. 

"I  know  somebody  that's  getting  tired,"  cries  the  girl. 

"Not  tired.  Janie;  restless  like.  It's  getting  so  near  home 
does  it.  Fifteen  \-eaiN  is  a  long  wliile  to  be  away  from  k'ith  and 
kin."  Poor  little  Faded  woman!  somehow  yon  feel  the  home- 
sickness of  the  ,\-eai-s  tondl   you. 

"You  can't  remember  the  old  ])lace.  \"ou  wei"e  only  a  bit 
of  a   babv  when    we   left    it.      You   don't    know  how   often    I've 
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wished    vou   luul   Ihch   .)i(l.'r.      If   \\v  .-oiil.l   li;ivc  lalki-.l   tntr.-t li.>r 
about  it.  tliiiiii.s  would  liave  scciucd  casici-." 

Janie  drew  tlie  woman's  liaud  in  ln-rs.  ■  ll(»iin'.si<-l<u»>.ss 
must  be  a  mortal  moan  disease.""  she  exciainis;  'A'\i'  iievei-  had 
it." 

"  Tlome-^ickuess'" — a  thrill  of  |>assi«iii  in  her  voiee — "is  the 
woi-st  kind  of  starvation,  it  "s  Ix-iiiL!  famished  for  somethiuj:  you 
know  you  eau't  get,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try  for  it.  and  the 
more  you  know  you  ean't  get  it.  the  harder  xdu  want  it.  till — " 
She  breaks  ott'  and  looks  out  of  the  window. 

The  man  in  the  skull  eap  coughs  huskily.  The  Kinrlishman 
gives  his  paper  an  impatient  I'ustle. 

"Oh,  you  poor  mannnie.  is  it  so  bad  as  that.'"'  cries  .Janie. 

''Everybody  allows  it  was  the  be.st  thing  your  pa  ever  did 
when  he  sold  his  farm  in  Onlai-io  and  got  that  big  place  in  Dakota. 
^laybe  it  was.  but  it  was  awful  hard  on  me.  I  used  to  get  so 
lonesome  for  a  woman  to  talk  to:  not  a  neighbor  within  miles 
of  us — think  of  it  I  Yoin-  pa  is  kind  as  the  next  one.  but  you 
can  imagine  how  much  sympathy  I  "d  get  f  rt)m  him.  busy  a,s  lie 
was.  'We  came  out  here  to  make  money.  m>-  girl,  so  why  worry 
over  a  trifle.'  he  used  to  say  when  I'd  carry  on.  It  wasn't  a 
trifle  that  I  couldn't  see  father  or  mother,  or  ytmr  Tncle  T(»m. 
Oh.  how  I  missed  Tom.  One  summer  we  had  a  chore  boy  that 
laughed  like  Tom.  and  I  nearly  killed  him  with  kindne.ss.  got 

him  so  fat  and  la/y  he  wasn't  aii.\-  g 1  on  earth,  your  pa  said." 

She  laughs  a  tiuavering  laugh,  which  is  i-choed  liy  -Janie. 
"      "Just  supposing  you   Avere   hundreds  of   miles  awa\    from 
me,  and  knew  you  couldn't  get  back  to  me.  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened, you — " 

"Oh.  hut    1  would."  cried  .lanie;  "I  would.   1  would!" 

"1  used  to  fanc\  I  heard  the  maples  tlul1ci-in<J-.  and  as  for 
the  old  house.  I  could  shut  my  eyes  any  time  and  see  every  knot 
in  its  l)oar(ls.  every  pane  in  its  windows,  every  hollyhock  and 
morning-glory  round  its  doer.  Lord  bless  you  child!  1  liope 
you'll  never  have  to  uo  tlirough  what  I've  gone  through.  No 
wonder  I'm  old  and  fad<'d.""  The  tears  of  self  pily  stand  in  her 
eyes.  "Fifteen  yeai-s  is  a  long  time  to  be  away  fnun  y(»iu-  (twii 
folks.  I've  been  lonesome  f(.r  the  vei-y  hill  we  climlx'd  on  our 
wav  to  school,  for  the  green  i>ump  in  the  ..Mnlen.  the  crerU  behind 
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the  hani,  the  creaky  okl  gate — everything.  Got  it  in  my  head 
the  sky  didn't  come  near  so  close  to  the  earth  as  it  did  in  On- 
tario. Honestly,  Janie.  the  ache  never  left  my  throat  till  you 
grew  big  enough  to  be  a  comfort.'' 

Janie 's  arm  is  around  the  woman's  neck.  "Don't  feel  bad 
about  it  now."  she  urges;  "we'll  soon  see  it  all.  Tell  me  about 
grandma,  that's  a  dear." 

"I  ought  to  have  told  you  heaps  al^out  her.  but  as  soon  as 
I  begin,  the  love  I  have  for  her  kind  of  swells  up  and  chokes  me. 
I  always  leaned  on  her;  it'll  seem  good  to  lean  on  her  again, 
when — I  declare,  I  keep  forgetting  that  I'm  not  a  girl  any  more." 

The  Englishman  flings  down  his  paper  and  gives  his  coat- 
collar  an  impatient  twist.  "Deuce  take  these  women  and  their 
sentiment!"  the  twist  says  plainly. 

The  little  woman  from  the  i)rairie  is  not  tliinking  of  her 
audience  at  all.  She  is  going  home,  home,  home.  Exhilaration 
and  nervousness  make  her  garrulous.  She  has  stored  these  mem- 
ories in  her  breast  for  so  long,  so  long;  and  now,  with  the  wel- 
come and  gladness  near,  it  is  a  joy  to  pour  them  out  to  Janie. 

"One  night  I  nearly  scared  your  pa  to  death.  You  were 
sick;  we  thought  you'd  die  before  morning.  My  heart  just  liroke 
as  your  little  face  got  whiter  and  whiter.  I  ran  outdoors  and 
called  'Mother!  mother!  mother!'  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  The 
cattle  lifted  their  sleepy  heads  over  the  bars  to  look  at  me.  the 
corn  tassels  rattled  in  the  wind,  and  your  pa — well,  he  made 
sure  I'd  gone  out  of  my  mind.  I  went  back  cpiiet  as  could  be. 
I've  wondered  sometimes  if  God  didn't  take  it  as  a  sort  of  pray- 
er, wliicli  it  was.  and  answer  by  making  a  woman  of  me." 

Tlie  tears  are  in  Janie 's  eyes — and  in  ours.  He  of  the  skull 
cap  l)]ows  liis  nose  noisily;  the  asthmatic  lady's  breath  comes  in 
heavy  gasps;  the  Englisluiian  turns  his  back  on  the  whole  senti- 
mental lot  ol'  \is  and  gazes  ont  of  the  window:  the  wOman  across 
the  aisle  empties  every  beloved  peppermint  in  Janie 's  lap. 

A  silence  falls  on  her  as  we  cross  the  Detroit  River  and  go 
flying  through  C^anadian  territory.  It  lasts  so  long  that  Janie 
grows  troubled.  "What  is  it,  mammie?"  cries  the  fresh,  sweet 
voice.  "You  aren't  surely — why,  you're  crying!  Does  your 
head  ache,  dearie?" 

"No.   I'm   jnst   thinking  I'm.  afraid   T'll    h)ok   awful   old  to 
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the  folks  ;it  lidiiic.  Maylx'  if  you  were  to  pul  om-  of  your  Mu.^ 
lies  round  my  iicik.  I  used  to  wear  hluc  'rii.Tc  irivc  me  the 
luiiid  -lass.  Take  it  off.*"  hrok.-idy.  ••!  l(,ok  a  friirht  in  it. 
Father  used  to  sav  blue  was  iii\-  (■(•loi-.  hut  I've  Li'ot  too  old  and 
bleached  out  for  it.  AVliat  if  the  folks  woiddiTt  know  me?  When 
I  h-ft  T  looked  a  lot  like  you  do  now— oh.  .lanie'." 

"Doirt  cry.  mother ;  don't  care.  You  look  lovely  to  me,  and 
if  you  don't  look  the  same  to  the  rest,  why  we'll  -lo  straitrht  hack 
west.""     Janie's  fieree  tenderness  endeai's  her  to  all. 

"llai"d  work'  and  lonesomeiies-;  l))'ouL;lit  the  wrinkles  and  the 
grey  hair.  Tom  and  1  used  1o  lauiili  at  old  Aiuit  Ann's  home- 
lines.s.     I'm  seared  stiff  that   1   look  lik.'  her." 

''Mannuie.  what's  got  into  you.'  Nobody  could  be  riufht 
down  homely  with  exes  like  xnni's.""  urges  the  gii'l.  and  the  wo- 
man loolcs  comforted. 

Th(^  brakeman  calls  out  tlieii-  s1ati(ui.  We  all  bu>tle  for- 
ward to  help  them  off. 

"Allow  me."'  sa\s  the  Euglisliman.  and  to  the  consternation 
of  tli(^  woman,  and  of  u-;.  ])icks  her  u|)  and  faii'ly  carried  her  to 
the  idatform. 

The  Huht  sliines  full  on  a  white-haired  man  and  woman. 
We  all  shai-e  a  little  in  the  jov  of  the  home-eoming.  Tt  is  Janie. 
the  g!i-l  with  the  wild  rose  bloom,  and  the  gav.  glad  air.  that  the 
father  gathei-s  in  his  arms.  Whv  not  .'  She  i-;  more  familiar  than 
the  wiiman.  mniv  like  his  girl,  his  pi-ettv  girl,  who  went  away. 
But  a  mothei-  makes  no  mist;d\(vs;  hei-  e\-es 

••("liange  not.  not   note  a  change." 

.\nd  the  fa<led  little  woman  is  gathei-ed  chtse.  oh.  .so  eloso.  to 
the  bosom  where  she  rested  as  a  child. 

The  train  moves  on.  and  all  of  us  are  vei-y  still. 
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Otir  College — A  Retrospect  and 
Prospect 

Victoria — 1  829-1  892 

A.   L.  LANGFORD,   M.A. 

STUDENT  of  the  educational  events  which  oc- 
curred iu  the  early  daj^s  of  this  Province  might 
very  fairly  wonder  why  it  seemed  necessary  to 
the  men  of  that  time  to  found  three  Univer- 
sities— Toronto,  Queen's  and  Victoria.  The  du- 
ties of  the  early  settlers  was  necessarily  far  removed  from  higher 
education,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  sons  could  be 
spared  for  an  advanced  scholastic  course.  It  would  hence  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  in  tliose  days  to  concentrate 
work  and  economize  resources.  What  were  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  that  can  be  cited  in  .justification  of  this  seemingly 
needless  extravagance  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  take  us  at  once  into  the 
midst  of  contestants  who,  though  their  weapons  were  always 
keen,  yet  wielded  them  generally  with  courtesy.  To  understand 
aright  the  questions  in  the  debates  of  1820  and  the  immediately 
succeeding  score  of  years,  one  must  state  briefly  what  had  pre- 
ceded this  time  of  conflict.  Governor  Simcoe,  the  first  Governor 
of  the  Province,  arrived  in  this  country  with  at  least  two  definite 
ideas  in  his  gubernatorial  head  for  the  betterment  of  its  citi- 
zens, religion  and  education.  By  education  he  had  in  view  not 
only  the  rudimentary  schools,  but  also  an  endowed  "University, 
whicli  would  ])('  most  useful  to  inculcate  just  principles,  liabits 
and  maimers  into  the  rising  generation."  He  further  stated 
as  his  forecast  for  the  proposed  University  in  Upper  Canada,  that 
it  might  "prevent  the  youth  of  the  Province  going  to  the  United 
States,  and  thus  pervert  their  liritish  ]u'iiici])les."  Ami  again, 
the  University  "might  in  duo  pi-ogi-css  ac(|uii-c  sudi  a  cliaracter 
as  to  become  the  place  of  cdncation  to  many  jx-i-soiis  ])(\\'oiid  tiie 
extent  of  the  King's  domini(m."  (iovernor  Simcoe,  besides  thus 
starting  the  University  question  in  this  Province,  brought  to  this 
country  the  man  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  did  moi-c.  per- 
haps, than  any  other  one  man  to  keep  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  edu- 
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catitMuil  life  (if  this  couiili-y  active.  Dr.  Sti-adiaii.  After  (iover- 
nor  Simeoe  witlidrew.  in  17!)().  his  pi-ojjiiscd  |.laii  was  "ih-opiH-d 
and  forgotten."  or  so  it  seenicHl. 

But.  thanks  hirgely  to  Dr.  Strachan's  example  aiid  efforts, 
the  Fniversity  matter  was  not  dropped,  and  in  1827  King's  Col- 
lege was  granted  a  eliarter  l)y  (Jeorge  IV.  If.  then,  those  in 
authority  had  not  mixed  with  their  exeellent  ideti.s  on  edneation 
some  old  world  thoughts  on  ecelesiastieism.  many  suhsecpient 
educational  puzzles  would  not  have  had  to  he  solved.  Dr. 
Straehan  was  tlu'  author  and  chief  supporter  of  the  charter, 
which  contained  ''provisions  which  ai-e  calcnlated  to  render 
the  instit)ition  sul)servient  to  the  particular  interests  of  the 
English  Church."  (Address  of  House  of  Assembly.  1828).  Dr. 
Straehan  regarded  King's  College  as  a  " ]\Iis.sionary  College." 
and  held  that  a  "further  and  more  pressing  reason  for  hasten- 
ing the  active  commencement  of  the  I^niversity  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  our  Church,  in  its  present  state,  may  be  said  to 
be  struggling  for  existence."  At  the  same  time,  the  supporters 
of  the  University  "hoped  that  it  would  be  founded  upon  a  very 
liberal  scale,  so  that  all  denominations  of  Christians  may  be 
enabled,  without  any  sacrifice  of  ccmscience  or  of  feeling,  to 
attend  the  prelections  of  the  different  professors."  Dr.  Straehan 
further  showed  his  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  "Dissenters" 
by  striking  out  of  the  charter  of  1827  the  condition  that  pro- 
fessors should  sign  the  Thirly-iiiiic  Arlidcs  hd'ofc  ai)poiiilment ; 
nevertheless  he  i-etained  the  i-e(piii-ement  tlial  Ilic.\'  niusi  he  ■•hkmu- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Iivlaml ."  All 
the  concessions  made,  which  still  left  the  English  Churdi  domin- 
ant, were  not  satisfactory  to  llic  House  .)f  Assemblv  and  to  the 
ma.jority  of  llic  citizens.  I'd i1  ions  1o  the  House  complained  of 
"ecclesiastical  douiiiiat  ion. "  and  the  House  carried  a  motion 
"that  whatevci-  in  said  charter  gives  a  sectarian  character  to 
said  rnivers!l.\  ouulit  to  be  done  wholly  away."  In  18:W  the 
House  of  Asseml)ly  staled  that  the  '•rniversity  as  at  present 
constituted  is  undeserving  of  i)ublic  ])atn)nage."  The  same  year 
a  meet  in-  of  I'lieiuls  of  Religious  Liberty  in  York  asked  •'that  the 
charter  of  Kin-'s  College  be  modified,  so  as  to  exclude  all  sec- 
tarian tests  and  preferences."  All  these  protests  wer.-  unavail- 
ing. 
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Mid  tliis  v.M-y  uviiiTiil  opposition  to  King's  College  as  then 
<:oiistitiiti'd.  tlu'  Presbyteriiins  ;iii(l  Mdliodists  each  made  a  move 
to  supply  what  the}^  deemed  was  denied  tlicm  in  the  State  Col- 
lege, the  Presbyterians  at  Pleasant  Pay.  Priuc-  Kdward  District, 
and  the  Methodists  at  Coboiiru-.  The  tiivsl  nicntioii  of  a  M.-thodist 
College  was  at  a  Conference  held  in  Ancaster  in  18:^!).  but  •'nofli- 
ing  decisive  was  done."  Next  year  at  Kingstcm.  at  a  similar 
gathering,  a  "committee  of  seven  devised  and  reported  a  plan 
for  establishing  TJpper  Canada  Academy."  Their  report  was 
adopted  by  Conference.  In  this  report  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  each  preacher  was  "requested  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
obtain  funds."  and  that  the  Academy  should  "be  jmrely  a  lit- 
erary institution.  No  .system  of  Divinity  shall  be  taught  therein, 
but  all  students  shall  be  free  to  embrace  and  pursue  any  religious 
creed  and  attend  any  place  of  religious  woi-sliip  which  their  par- 
ents or  guardians  may  direct.'"  ''Thi^  object."  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Ryerson.  "of  this  proposed  seminary  is  not  to  comiiete  with  any 
College  which  may  be  established  in  this  i'roviiice.  l)ut  i-atlier 
to  lie  tributary  to  it."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a 
site,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Picton.  Jan.  27.  1831.  it  chose  the  "vil- 
lage of  Cobourg  by  a  ma.jority  of  .")  to  2."  The  places  pro- 
posed were  York.  Cobourg.  Colborue.  iM-llevilie.  Kingston.  Brock- 
ville.  Tt  will  be  .seen  that  at  this  early  date  Toronto  was  already 
thought  of  as  the  home  of  Victcn-ia.  and  that  the  move  of  1892 
was  luei-cly  tlie  cai'iyiug  out  of  a  |)roposal  of  sixt.\-one  yeai-s  be- 
fore. At  the  following  Conference.  September.  18:n.  owing  to 
tllo  success  attending  the  eff'oi-t  to  obtain  subscriptions,  it  was 
recommended  "tbat  tlie  Ruildiuu'  Conunittee  at  Cobourg  proceed 
with  the  building."  Put  the  a'-coiii|)lishmeut  (tf  tiiis  was  not  so 
ea.sily  l)i-ou-ii1  ab(.u1.  The  u1nio>t  clfofts  of  all  concerned  up 
to  18:}ti  could  i-aisc  oidy  l"4.(t()(l.  Icavin-  ♦:2.<l(i(>  for  which  the 
trustees  had  to  become  ]);Tsonally  ivsi.onsil)le  to  the  l>ank  in  order 
to  complete  the  |.a.\inen1s  on  the  l^uilding.  Witli  banl\rni)tcy 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  I'ailure  m.nv  than  |>robable.  the 
Legislature,  in  ISl'.T.  came  1o  their  aid  and  i^rantcd  as  a  loan 
£4.150.  (The  actual  ])aymeut  ..f  this  money  was  attended  with 
consideral)le  difficulty.^  That  the  lead.-rs  in  th<'  li.'gislatnre 
were  adherents  of  the  An-lican.  Pivsb\  terian  and  Catholic  bodii-s 
made  tliis  u-encrous  aid  all  the  more  gratilyiuLr.     This  relieved  the 
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promoters  of  the  College  from  all  immediate  anxiety,  but  mean- 
time "the  formal  opening  of  Upper  Canada  Academy"  had 
taken  place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1836,  under  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Ridley  as  Principal,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  students, 
eighty  of  whom  were  boarders. 

From  1836  to  1841  Upper  Canada  Academy  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  supplying  a  rudimentary  education  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Province,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  one 
can  still  find  old  pupils  of  Upper  Canada  Academy. 

This.  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  query  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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article,  and  with  sniuc  such  defence  can  the  founders  of  Upper 
Canada  Academy  liwii  aside  the  charge  of  extravagance  and 
wastefuhicss.  Wliiic  most  of  us  in  this  day.  irrespective  of  our 
Church  and  College  allachmeiits.  nia\  rejoice  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Coiiscrvalivcs  ol'  1800-18-1:0  did  no!  succeed,  yet  we  may 
surely  just  as  heartily  acknowledge  our  great  del)t  to  tliem. 
The  educational  hatchets  of  our  forefathei-s  must  be  buried  deep 
by  this  time,  and  doubtless  Bishop  Strachan  and  Dr.  Ryerson. 
when    they    look    out    ovei-    the    battlements,    exchanu'e    angelic 
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smiles  as  they  sec  tlicii-  iiitcllfctuiil  (U^eendants  liviiiji  tofjether 
so  amicably  under  the  protection  of  tlie  University  of  Toronto 

Between  1886  and  1841  the  Academy  had  the  usual  exper- 
iences incident  to  such  institutions,  jrrowing  attendanci-.  and  in 
consequence  deficits  and  shrinking  funds.  Still,  owiiiir  to  the 
efforts  of  the  laymen  and  ministers,  often  at  a  very  i:rcat  i)ciNonal 
sacrifice,  the  Academy  was  kept  in  oi)cra1ion  and  Lrrcw  till  1S41. 
Then,  owing  to  King's  College  maintianing  its  sectarian  attitude 
an  Act  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, enlarging  its  powers  to  those  of  a  University,  with  the  name, 
Victoria  College.  At  the  same  time  a  grant  of  £500  was  made. 
Dr.  Ryerson,  in  making  application  for  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion, stated  that  it  was  their  "determination  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  the  entire  ministry  of  our  Church  as  respectable  for  its 
scholarship  as  it  is  for  its  natural  talent,  practical  knowledge, 
and  self-denying  industry  and  enterprise."  Again,  he  spicily 
added  that  this  "^Ministry  has  been  far  and  wide  cultivating  the 
moral  wilderness  of  the  Country,  at  a  time  when  the  more  fa- 
vored clergy  of  other  Churches  have  been  studying  the  Classics." 

On  October  21,  1841,  the  formal  opening  of  Victoria  College 
took  place,  with  Dr.  Ryerson  as  Principal.  The  staff  consisted 
of:  Dr.  Ryerson.  :\Ioral  Philoscphy  and  Rlictoric;  Professor  II\wl- 
burt.  Hebrew  and  the  Natural  Sciences ;  Professor  A^an  Norman, 
Greek  and  Latin ;  Professor  Kingston,  Mathematics  and  P^nglish ; 
Mr.  Crowley,  Assistant  in  English;  Rev.  John  Beatty.  Ceneral 
Agent  and  Treasurer;  ]\Ir.  Robert  Webster.  Steward.  Tlie  sal- 
ary of  the  Principal  was  $800,  and  that  of  the  Professoi-s  was 
.$600.  The  number  of  hours  of  teaching  a  day  was  six.  and  the 
Princii)al  said  he  "did  not  propose  to  lessen  thcii-  duties  or  to 
increase  their  salaries."  The  course  was  without  any  elections, 
apparently,  and  covered  four  yeai-s.  'I^he  subjects  prescribed 
were:  Latin.  Greek.  English.  French.  :\lathematics.  Science. 
Philosophy,  Ilistoi-y  and  different  subjects  that  may  be  grouped 
as  Religious  Knowledge.  Tl  will  be  noticed  that  tlicMv  was  no 
German.  Modern  Germany  had  not  yd  been  discovered:  Sadow.-i 
and  Sedan  had  not  yet  been  won.  A  move  was  .soon  made,  iiow- 
ever,  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  first  graduates  in  .'ourse  were: 
Oliver  Springer.  '46:  W.  Ormiston.  "48:  \V.  P.  WriLrht.  '48; 
Charles  Cameron.   '49:  James  Campbell.   '4:). 
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In  1850  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Principal, 
aud  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  increase  the  number  of  the  facul- 
ties connected  with  the  University.  The  Faculty  of  ^Medicine, 
in  Toronto,  was  added  in  1855,  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  1860. 
When  later  the  Faculty  of  Theology  was  added,  Victoria  could 
boast  the  four  Faculties — Arts,  Law,  Divinity,  and  Medicine. 

The  next  long  step  in  advance  made  by  Victoria  was  in 
1871.  two  years  after  the  Legislative  grant  was  cut  off.  The 
Faculty  of  Theology  was  established  largely  by  the  generous 
help  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edward  Jackson,  of  Hamilton. 


N.  liURWASn,   S  T.D.,   LI,  I) 

CIIAN(JKr,LOIl    VICTORIA    IMVERSII' 


This  nieanl  ;in  cnlii-c  cliaiigc  of  policx-  on  llic  pari  of  llic  auth- 
orities of  \'ic1(ii'ia.  Dr.  l{yci-son  had  said,  spcakiii-  of  I'ppcr 
Canadii  .Xcadcmy  at  tlu'  beginning.  ".Xo  system  of  Divinity 
shall  l.c  tan-ht."  Spcjikin,"  later,  when  N'idoria  College  was 
orujinized  ;is  a  Cnivei-sity  he  had  stated  that  it  was  their  object 
to  make  the  ininistry  ol"  the  .Ab'lhodist  Chnivh  respectable  for 
scholarshij).  thereby  meaning,  no  donbl.  izcnerid  (nllni'e  and  in- 
formation,   not    training    in    the    speci.-il    work    of    a    Theolouical 
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College.  Even  Dr.  Xcllcs.  like  nuiiiy  ..th.T  .list  in-uisli.Ml  Hi 
logians,  is  reported  t«»  have  ^ivcii  a  liikrwanii  support  to  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  (Icpartiiiciit.  tliiiikiuir.  doiiltth'.ss, 
a  ministry  well  equipped  by  a  thorougii  Arts  coiii-se  was  stronger 
than  if  trained  in  an  inadetpiate  Ai-ts  course  suecetnled  by  a 
special  discipline  in  Theology.  Still,  times  changed  and  views 
altered,  and  Victoria  added  Theology  to  her  Faculties,  with  the 
present  Chancellor.  Dr.  Burwash.  as  its  first  Professor,  and  later 
Dean.  The  Faculty  grew  and  its  work  increased,  till  in  18i)l, 
the  year  before  Victoria  ciitcri'd  federal  ion  actually,  the  Pro- 
fessors numbered  six  and  the  studeuts  iti  Theology  one  hundred 
and  ten. 

The  last  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  statement  of  the 
crises  in  Victoria's  history  is  the  cutting  oft'  of  the  Legislative 
grant  of  $5,000  in  IHfiO.  In  var\-iiig  amounts  the  Legislature 
had  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  ' '  1  )eiioiiiiiiat  ional  ('i,\- 
leges. "  These  Colleges  had  asked  for  this  as  a  right,  and  the 
granting  of  this  request  had  looked  as  if  this  right  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Legislature.  It  should  be  hoi-iie  in  mind.  too.  that 
Victoria  at  least,  in  accepting  this  money,  had  at  tlie  same  time 
put  herself  under  governmental  ins])ection.  Dr.  Ryer.son  said 
in  1842:  "The  charter  of  Victoria  College  provides  that  the 
Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  for  Canada  West  shall  be  members  of  the 
Victoria  College  Board  and  of  its  Senate,  and  as  such  they  have 
the  right  to  visit  and  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  College 
at 'any  time.  We  have  not  asked  aid  from  ih.-  (iovernment 
without  liiviiiLj-  it  ample  supervision,  and.  if  it  chose,  a  para- 
mount iiiHutMice  in  the  operations  of  the  College."  Till  b^Tl-lST'J 
some  of  the-,e  iiiemlxM's  of  the  ( Joveriuiieut  are  nameil  in  tlie 
Calendar  as  memhers  of  the  linai-.l  and  Senate.  Xt)twitiistanding 
this  pi'otecii,,n  to  the  public  inter.'.sts.  tiie  Legislature  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  1<I  cut  otflhes."  grants.  The  motives  ba«-k  (d"  this 
move  of  the  Leiiisjalure  were  doubtless  varied,  but  the  following 
statements,  made  in  a  debate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  De- 
cember 2.  1868.  might  lead  one  to  doubt  the  kindliness  of  their 
spokesmen  towards  denominational  Colleges:  "Make  (m.mey^ 
grants  (to  denominational  Colleges)  conditional  n|>oii  atlilia- 
tion.  and  you  will  at  once  succeed  (in  briiiLnm:  llicni  iiP." 
"Odiousuess   attached   to   denominational    -rants."     -'If  the  six 
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graduating  bodies  (other  than  tlie  l^niversity  of  Toronto)  were 
blotted  out  of  existence  (as  graduating  bodies),  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  cause  of  higher  education."  That  the  move 
was  a  wise  and  patriotic  one  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  outside  Colleges  have  been  the  gainers  eventually,  can- 
not now  be  doubted.  Victoria,  for  instance,  since  getting  rid  of 
governmental  aid  and  depending  wholly  on  her  natural  friends 
and  supporters,  has  made  steady  progress  in  equipment,  staff, 
endowment  and  buildings.  When  this  policy  was  entered  upon 
by  the  Government  after  much  discussion  in  1868,  and  was  con- 
firmed virtually  by  the  Federation  Act,  1887,  and  succeeding 
similar  Acts,  the  wonder  naturally  comes  to  one's  mind  why  the 
late  Government  and  the  present  one  have  gone  back  to  the  old 
policy  of  grants  to  denominational  Colleges.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  educational  policy  and  not  stress  of  party  warfare  caused 
this  reversion. 

The  old  discussion  of  increased  financial  support  for  the 
University,  and  the  claims  of  the  outside  Colleges  upon  the  funds 
of  the  State  for  aid,  brought  the  confederation  movement  and  its 
results  advantageous  to  all  interested.  That  matter  is  too  large 
for  this  article,  and  so  must  he  left  to  abler  pens  and  better 
equipped  historians. 

With  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  honorable  service 
behind  her,  and  with  prospects  that  seem  to  promise  a  much 
wider  field  of  service  in  the  future,  why  should  not  Victoria 
students  and  graduates  feel  proud  and  confident?  Coiscientia 
facti  satis  est. 


The  Faculty  of  THeolog'y 

J.  F.   MCLAUGHLIN,  B.A.,   B.D. 

REVIOUS  to  1871  Victoria  University  had  no 
Faculty  of  Theology,  but  many  students  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry  had  received  in- 
struction in  the  Arts  course,  taking  their  Theo- 
logical studies  elsewhere.  Biblical  History,  Bib- 
lical Greek  and  Hebrew,  Ethics,  and  Christian  Evidences,  formed 
a  part  of  the  Arts  curriculum.  For  the  special  advantage  of 
candidates  for  the  ^Methodist  ministrv.   classes  were  formed   in 
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Wesley's  SeniKms  and  Watson's  Iiistitiitcs.  .hk!  (Hc;isinii;il  chisscs 
also  in  Ilomiletics  and  Chureh  Uiseiplinc. 

In  1871  the  Faculty  of  Theology  was  established  larvr'-Iy  iis 
the  result  of  the  generous  gifts  made  for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Jackson,  whose  iiicinor.N  is  gratefullv  cherished 
in  our  halls.  The  Rev.  X.  Burwash,  HA).,  our  present  Chan- 
cellor, was  made  Dean  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Theology.  Associated  with  liim  wn-c  Rev.  Cliaucclh.r  Xdlcs; 
John  Wilson.  ]\r.A..  and  Rev.  A.  11.  Kcxnar.  .M.A.  Dr.  i5urwash 
was  formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  he  continued  for  some  years  to  occupy  the 
dual  position,  giving  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  Old 
and  New  Testament  Exegesis,  and  Systematic  Theology,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  lectui-es  ill  Natural  Science.  Tile  other  professoi-s  also 
held  positions  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  yet  tiiey  cheerfully  under- 
took the  additional   lahour  now   imposed  upon   tiiem. 

From    the    i)egiiining    a    l)roa(l    <  urrii  uliiiu    was    frai I.    in 

which  Biblical  studies  had  a  central  and  iiiii)()i1ant  place,  .-iiid  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  was  sought.  .\  (diirse  of  four  years 
was  offered  in  Arts  and  Theology,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity.  This,  however,  was  replaced  in  1S74  by  a 
course  simihir  to  that  now  proNided.  reipiiring  three  years'  study 
in  Theology,  at  least  two  years  of  which  nnist  be  taken  after 
graduation  in  Arts.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  the  sidi.iects 
of  the  ordin;if.\  course  prescribed  for  probationers.  Then,  as 
now.  the  close  as>ociation  of  students  in  Arts  and  Theology,  due 
to  +he  intimate  n-lationship  of  the  two  Facidties.  was  rei:;irdi'd 
as  of  the  hiizhest  value  in  promoting  a  broatl  aiul  lrnl.\-  Chris- 
tian culture. 

In  tile  first  yeai-  twenty-five  students  were  em-oiled  in  Thenl- 
ogy.  In  1S74  the  first  chiss  -r.-idinited.  ;ind  the  degree  of  P.I), 
w^as  bestowed  iipnti  three  candidates-  Ihiuli  .li>linstoii.  .M..\.:  J. 
R.  Ross.  M.A..  and  A.  L.  Russell.  M.A. 

In  1883  Rev.  (;.  C.  Workman.  :\r.A.. 'became  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor in  Theology,  and  in  ISS.")  lie  was  made  Professor  of  OhI 
Testament  Exegesis  and  Litei-ature.  which  i)osition  he  held  until 
his  resignation  in  1892.  In  1884.  upon  the  union  of  Albert  Col- 
lege with  Victoria.  Rev.  Dr.  Badgley.  formerly  professor  in 
Albert  Colle-v.  became  Professor  of  :\rental  and  Aforal  IMiil- 
osophy.    and    .Vd.iiiiict    Prnfessor   in    Theolo.j\-.      lb-   coiilinue«l    a 
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hiiihly  esteenietl  lueiuber  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Theology  until  his 
death,  in  1905. 

In  1887  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash  Ijeeame  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. In  the  same  3^ear  Rev.  F.  IT.  Wallace,  M.A.,  was  made 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Literature,  and  sub- 
sequently Secretary  of  the  Faculty.  Upon  the  removal  of  the 
University  to  Toronto  the  Faculty  was  enlarged.  The  Rev.  John 
Burwash,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  became  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  Professor  Wallace  was  made  Dean.  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  brought  to  his 
new  position  not  only  a  tine  reputation  for  exact  scholarship, 
which  he  has  amply  sustained,  but  also  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  work  of  the  ministry  drawn  from  his  previous  experience 
as  pastor  of  several  of  the  most  important  churches  in  Ontario 
Methodism.  The  numl)er  of  students  enrolled  this  year  in  Theol- 
ogy, and  under  his  care,  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  small  group  of  twenty-five  which 
formed  the  first  class  thirty-six  years  ago. 

In  1906  Rev.  Dr.  Blewett  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ethics 
and  Apologetics,  in  succession  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Badgley,  and 
Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology.  The  present  staff  consists,  therefore,  of  seven  pro- 
fessors. 

T  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  without  paying  a  warm 
tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the  four  men  to  whose  faith 
and  courage  the  establishment  of  this  Faculty  was  due.  Two 
of  those  men  are  still  with  us.  occupying  honored  places  in  the 
College  and  in  the  C^hurch — the  Chancellor  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Facultv  of  Arts. 


The  University  To-day — Its   Prog'ress 
and  Its  Problems 

-T.  0.     ROBERTSON,     M.A. 

(lcsci-il)iiiL;  Ihc  Universities  of 
■cii11\-  spoken  of  Toronto  as  "a 
's  founded  l)y  religions  l)odies  in 
•I-  opposition  jo  (>ach  other,"  but 
"jo  I'epi-ess  lliese  diffei'ences  for 
the  sake  of  jlie  conniion  udod.""       Is  ij   jlie  whole  JrnJli.  however. 
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to  sii^'gcst  that  while  Ihc  wdiiiid  may  ha\c  licalctl,  ;i  sciii*  |>fi-- 
mancntly  remains  ■  That,  do  what  we  will  now.  oiii-  I'liivi'i-sity 
can  never  be  so  good  as  it  mio'ht  be,  had  Victoria  and  Trinity 
never  had  a  separate  existence?  Or  (to  pnt  the  question  in 
another  form),  now  that  sectarian  strife  in  University  matters 
has  abated,  is  it  at  best  only  sentiment  and  hi\al1y  to  an  honor- 
able past  that  still  keep  Victoria  and  Trinity  rmiii  r.nnplete 
absorption  into  the  State  University?  Can  their  contiinied  exist- 
ence be  justified,  or  is  this  simply  a  persisting  and  beti-aying 
scar  ? 

Now.  there  seems  good  reason  to  beru've  that  in  this  ease. 
as  often  elsewhere,  what  has  seemed  to  be  evil  has  been  overruled 
for  good;  that  here,  too.  the  wrath  of  man  has  1)een  made  to 
become  praise  and  blessing.  Two  i)()sitive  lienefits.  it  may  fairly 
be  argued,  have  resulted  from  the  h)ng-drawn  controversies  of 
the  last  century.  In  the  first  place,  perhaps  no  other  part 
of  our  English-speaking  world  has  so  thorough  an  understanding 
of  the  conditions  under  which,  in  educational  matters.  Chureh 
and  State  may  with  advantage  co-operate  <>r  supplement  eaeh 
other's  proper  work,  while  at  the  same  lim.'  a  solid  basis  of 
mutual  respect  and  efficient  co-opei-ation  has  been  laid  lietween 
the  various  de;iominations.  which  lias  unne  far  to  creatiuLr  an 
atmosphere  in  which  church  union  does  not  seem  a  mere  I'topian 
dream. 

And  in  the  secoiul  place,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  happier  consti- 
tution could  have  been  devised  by  the  united  wisdom  of  tho.se 
last-century  antagonists,  than  ac-ideut  or  Ti-ovideiice  has  given 
us  in  ..ui-  .■oiinningled  University  and  College  system.  It  is  a 
c(.inmouplace  that  the  c<.nstitu1  inns  whCh  work  best  and  last 
longest  ar..  not  usually  thos.'  fi-am.'d  by  rule  on  even  the  pro- 
founde.st  of  a  pnnr;  thc.n-ies.  hut  those  which  have  been  shape.! 
in  the  workshop  of  experience.  Lik.'  the  liritish  Constitution. 
they  may  la.-k  symmetry  and  may  even  he  d.'m.UKslralWv  illo-u-al. 
but  thev  work  well,  th.-v  lit  the  case.  So  our  present  University 
cou.stitution   may   be  complicate,!   a.i.l   anon,alous.   without    bem- 

nece^sarilv    inferior    to   a    more   symmetrical    an.!   simp! -L-ani- 

/jitioii.       In  fad.  so  far  is  the  .-xi-st.-nc.'  of  tliive  separate  Colle-.-s. 


.ach   with   its  tradition   an. I   its  tot 


fr..m   Ix-inu-  a   .lele.l    in  our 


pr.-s..ut    syst..m.    that    it    is    rather    a    .pu'stion    whether    the    Uni- 
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versity  would  not  gain  l)y  having  even  iiioin'  Colleges.  For  it  is 
beginning  to  be  realized  that  I 'ni versity  College  has  grown  too 
bulky  and  unwieldy  for  its  members  to  secure  to  the  full  the 
many-sided  benefits  of  student  life.  And  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  one  of  the  changes  time  will  bring  about  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  will  be  the  replacing  of  the  present  single  State 
College  by  two  smaller  State  Colleges.  ]May  it  not  be  that  Vic- 
toria, too,  which  was  planned  for  about  three  hundred  students, 
has  reached  the  limit  of  profitable  growth  in  point  of  numbers? 
We  might  do  with  better  students  (as  we  might  do  more  for 
them)  ;  do  we  really  \vant  more  students  ?  Whatever  be  the  short- 
comings of  Oxford,  no  one  would  seek  to  change  its  system  of 
Colleges,  and  only  one  of  these,  it  is  well  to  i-emember.  has  as 
many  students  as  Victoria. 

This  consideration  is  emphasized  when  we  turn  to  present- 
day  problems  in  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Repeatedly  of  late  the  unwieldiness  of  the  huge  I'niver- 
sities  there  has  caused  vnieasiness.  It  is  argued  in  many  qiuu-ters 
that  it  is  better  for  the  average  student  to  go  to  such  small  but 
efficient  Colleges  as  Amherst.  Brown,  or  Williams,  than  to  the 
great  Cni versifies  like  Harvard.  Columbia  or  Chicago.  And  in 
not  a  few  of  these  large  Universities,  movements  have  either  been 
instituted  or  an^  under  consideration  for  breaking  up  the  huge 
and  unwieldy  student  mass  into  smaller  groups  for  the  better 
realizing  of  the  aims  of  a  University.  In  no  case,  however,  so 
far  as  at  present  appears,  is  so  happy  a  form  of  sulxlivision 
likely  to  be  planned  as  has  come  to  Toronto  out  of  the  tunimd 
and  dissensions  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  present  generation  of  student  scarcely  realizes  how 
rapid  has  Ixmmi  tlie  growth  of  the  University  in  recent  yeai-s. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  present  writer  was  an  under- 
graduate ill  I'liiversity  College,  of  all  the  buildings  which  now 
throng  the  Queen's  Park  between  College  and  Bloor  stn'Pt.s.  and 
between  the  residences  on  St.  George  street  ami  those  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Park,  there  were  then  only  three  in  ."xistence-the 
Main  pM.ildin-  the  Obs.-natory.  an.!  the  i.oi-th  wing  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Science.  The  statV  numb.-rcl  ab.mt  thir- 
teen; English  and  History  being  covered  by  one  man.  who  was 
also    President     CDr..    later   Sir  Daniel   Wilson^,    the     Natural 
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Sciences  by  three.  :\Iathematies  and  Physics  by  two.  Classics  by 
two,  Moderns  by  three,  OrientaLs  by  one.  Philosoi)hy  by  one. 
Political  Science,  like  Household  Science,  had  not  yet  emerged. 
The  number  of  Arts  students  in  the  University  was  slightly  less 
than  Victoria  alone  now  has.  and  women  students,  who  now  form 
about  one-third  of  the  enrolment  in  Arts,  were  then  unknown. 
Victoria  was  in  Cobourg,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  a  graduating  class  of  twelve,  and  a  staff  of 
seven. 

The  advance  has  not  been  confined  to  the  number  of  students, 
staff  and  buildings.  The  income  has  grown  handsomely,  in  Vic- 
toria through  the  generosity  of  such  friends  as  Wm.  Gooder- 
ham,  George  A.  Cox.  Hart  A.  Mas.sey,  W.  E.  H.  Massey.  J.  W. 
Flavelle.  and  others;  in  the  case  of  the  University,  through  the 
change  from  an  unsympathetic  to  a  sympathetic  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment. New  faculties  have  been  added  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  now  the  University  grants  degrees  (and  either  dire-tlv  or 
through  its  affiliated  institutions  gives  instruction)  in  Arts.  Law, 
IMedi^'ine,  xVpplied  Science  and  Engineering.  Pharmacy.  Dent- 
istry, Agriculture,  Music,  Forestry,  and  Education.  In  the  Arts 
Faculty,  moreover,  which  must  always  remain  the  central  faculty 
of  a  Cni versify,  not  merely  have  new  departments  been  estab- 
lislied.  l)ut  in  the  older  and  time-honored  branches  of  study  great 
clianges  ace  evident  in  metliods  and  in  aims.  The  most  notable 
change  is  natnrally  in  the  various  de])artnients  of  Science  (liofh 
pure  and  applied^.  Indeed,  it  is  chietlv  to  the  enormous  de- 
mands for  1he  l)uihling,  e(|ni]unent  and  manning  of  Science  lab- 
oratories llial  Ihe  greatly  enhanced  cost  (»f  I'niversity  work  to- 
day is  due. 

.Mouu-  wilh  all  these  indications  of  a  rai)id  development  thai 
has  put  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto  among  file  great  ruixcrsitics 
(.r  .\ni<'rica.  1  lieiv  have  nafuralh'  appeared  ])roblenrs  tli;it  call  for 
careful  handling,  and  dangers  or  tein|)tat ions  a'^ainst  which  the 
University  iinist  sedulously  lie  on  its  guard.  We  have  a  new 
cfinst  it  nlion  ;  will  il  work  well:'  Koi-  one  thiiiL;.  it  has  i-emoved 
the  Cniversity  out  of  Provincial  p.litics  for  the  lirst  time  in  its 
long  history:  if  is  devoutlv'  to  he  hoped  that  both  Ihe  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition  will  be  content  to  leax'c  it  there.  For 
the    fil-st    time.    too.    the    le;ichin-    si  a  IT    lias    been    given    the    place 
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it  dt'st'rvr.s  in  the  nuiiui-viiicm  oT  Ihc  iicadciiiical  si.l.-  ol"  I'niv.-r- 
sity  business;  it  is  liighly  desirable  that  neither  the  Board  of 
Governoi-s  nor  Ihc  President  shall  interfere  with  the  carrying? 
out  of  this  wise  provision.  Tlic  new  constitution  has  also  appar- 
ently o-iveii  the  (|uictus  to  the  fast-vanishino;  frietion  l)etw('en 
tlic  Arts  Collc-vs.  dw^  chiefly  t(.  reluctance  to  accept,  or  inability 
to  understand,  the  principle  t)i'  a  federation  of  Arts  Colleges 
side  by  side  with  University  College.  Of  this  friction,  no  true 
friend  of  the  rniversity  desires  to  see  any  recrudescence. 

AVe  have  a  new  President  also,  whose  choice,  we  all  hope, 
will  be  fully  justified  by  the  way  in  which  he  will  deal  with  the 
many  problems  that  from  time  to  time  will  I'ace  him — problems 
connected  with  student  discipline,  with  the  selection  of  new 
members  of  the  staff,  and  the  eliininalion  of  any  inefficiency  that 
may  at  any  time  exist,  as  well  as  with  the  wider  aspects  of  I'ni- 
versity  policy  and  administration.  To  the  President  chiefly  one 
looks  also  for  the  solution  of  three  problems  of  grave  importance: 
how  to  create  the  I'ight  tone  among  the  students  of  the  I'niver- 
sity.  so  that  the  hall-mark  '•  Toronlonensis""  shall  have  both  dis- 
tinctiveness and  distinction:  how  to  hrini.;'  students  aiul  faculty 
into  the  most  helpful  intimacy:  and  how  to  infinence  the  public 
oi>inion  of  the  Pi-ovince  so  thai  in  educational  art'airs  souiid- 
mindedness  and  sympathy  may  Lireatly   increase. 

Other  problein.s  looming  up  are  the  i-ight  oi'dering  of  the 
liiiversity's  system  of  tests  and  examinations;  the  question  of 
co-education,  which  is  too  rec(Mit  a  problem  for  us  to  be  sure 
the  right  solution  has  yet  been  found;  and.  moiv  important  still, 
such  a  development  of  post-graduate  woi'k  that  the  long  estab- 
lished and  well-<'ai-ned  reputation  of  Toronto  for  the  high  (pial- 
it\-  <ir  its  under-i-aduatc  woi'k  may  not  hi'  suUied  by  a  cheap  and 
ina<le(|uale  .•ourse   For  the   Doctor  of   Philosophy  de-ree. 

The  I'niveisitx-.  linally.  is  busily  o;"cU|)ied  at  pi-cseiit  with 
thi'  ei'ectioii  and  ])laniiinu-  ol'  new  buildings,  and  \'ictoi-ia.  loo, 
is  engaged  with  her  new  Library  and  the  d.'siderated  -Men's 
rjesideiice.  It  is  most  im|)or1an1.  howevei-.  to  realizi-  thai  bricks 
and  UK. rial-  never  \  el  made  a  I'niversily.  Th.'  real  Pniversity 
is  const  it  uled  of  teachers  and  students,  and  any  policy  is  short- 
sighted and  ineffectual  that  subordinates  bi-ains  to  bricks.  .V 
staff  that   is  uudermainied  or  underpaid  is  proporl  ionalely  iuctli- 
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cient  and  uneconomical.  And  a  policy  which,  for  the  sake  of 
increased  numbers  and  increased  fees,  admits  inadequately  pre- 
pared students,  or  fails  to  discipline  the  indolent  and  dismiss 
the  incorrigible,  is  a  policy  of  injustice,  first  and  foremost  to  the 
staff  and  the  better  students,  but  also  to  these  defective  students 
themselves,  to  their  parents,  and  to  the  country  at  large. 


College  Societies  and  Activities 

BY  GRADUATES  OF    '05. 

HE  surpassing  beauties  of  the  lovely  valley  through 
which  we  journeyed,  although  dinned  into  our 
cars  by  well-informed  guides,  were  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  because  our  attention  was  more  di- 
rected toward  the  objective  point  we  were  striving 
to  reacli.  Only  after  arriving  at  our  destination  and  looking  back 
over  the  route,  were  we  able  to  see  and  remember  the  fulness 
of  what  we  had  enjoyed  and  gained.  Tlie  value  of  College  so- 
cieties was  probably  not  realized  during  the  Inisy  days  when  we 
were  a  part  of  them,  but  the  retrospect  is  a  revelation.  What  do 
we  now  see  the  student  organizations  to  be!  A  definite  and  per- 
manent factor  in  the  culture  work  of  the  University. 

In  a  recent  talk  to  the  University  Women's  Club,  President 
Falconer  emphasized  the  difference  between  education  aiad  the  ac- 
quirement of  information,  and  made  a  plea  for  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion of  the  superior  value  of  the  former.  Tii  tlie  same  address 
was  asserted  the  desii-ability  of  a  graduate's  devoting  some  time 
to  Ihc  line  of  study  in  which  lie  had  si)ecialized,  and  some  time 
to  desultory  reading.  ^\;\y  not  tliis  autlioritative  utterance  be 
taken  ;is  a  good  word  foi-  Ihal  fealure  of  our  College  life  which 
did  so  much  for  the  "drawing  out"  of  wluil  was  in  us,  and  which 
was  also  sufficiently  desultory  for  all  ju-actical  purposes. 

Cei'tainly  Victoria  .student-oi-gnui/at iiuis  are  more  educative 
than  inroniiini:'.  The  impression  Hint  ac<|uirement  of  facts  is 
education  i-csulls  from  ])reinonit  ions  of  ex;iiiiina1  ion  ])ei-il-;  and 
satisfaction  willi  iiiere  e\;iniin;i1  ion  sljinding.  11  is  ;i  \\ork-  of 
ch;iri1\'  1o  (leli\-ci-  llie  \ic1iin  ol'  lliis  iiii|iressioii.  excii  1ctii])or- 
arily,    fnun    1lie   huiiled.    lunuited    fcelin-'   1h;i1    he   iiuisl    al.sorb, 
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imbibe  or  eugorge  as  much  as  possible.  'J'lic  soricty  in.'.-t  mil's  .Irai; 
the  student  from  beneatli  the  iiicul)us  of  the  examination-danirer 
nightmare,  and  away  from  the  coutemphition  of  the  greatness  of 
examination  success.  From  the  gh>rions  e<mipany  of  the  jrhasts 
of  Ahnnni  and  Jackson  Halls  the  exainiiiation  obsession  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Moreover,  the  societies  have  a  positive  educative  value.  Edu- 
cation seems  such  a  formidable  thing  since  the  Faculty  thereof 
has  come  amongst  us.  It  used  to  fit  snugly  into  a  triangular 
mould  whose  sides  were  knowing,  feeling,  and  doing;  now  it  seems 
to  have  more  an  all-round  character.  To  prove,  therefore,  that 
Avhat  we  claim  for  the  societies  may  be  defined  as  education,  would 
be  a  heavy  task.  The  meetings  of  the  Young  ;Men's  and  Youmr 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  and  of  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Societies,  provided  a  field  for  varied  trainina'.  The  religious 
meetings  not  only  inspired  and  impelled  us  to  seek  the  be<;t  in  lif<', 
but  were  instructive  in  the  great  realities  of  Christian  truth,  in 
the  practical  needs  of  mi&sionary  efi^ort,  in  methods  of  religious 
and  benevolent  work.  In  the.se  gatherings  we  learned  to  really 
know  our  College  friends,  for  we  were  allowed  to  catch  glimpses 
of  the  gleams  they  were  following.  "What  these  soul-linkinirs 
meant  and  mean  to  us  will  not  be  known  till  the  last  .success  <>r 
failure  is  recorded.  In  the  Literary  Society  !  I  speak  of  the 
Women's  Literary,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  ^Icn's^. 
we  learned  something  of  speaking,  listening,  replying,  and  of 
methdlls  of  business  procedure,  which  are  useful  to  some  of  us 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Where  else  Avould  we  have  had  this  indis- 
pensable training^  It  is  not  in  the  curriculum — for  ^Moderns,  at 
least.  Then  there  was  the  apprehension  of  what  organization  is 
in  work,  the  discernment  of  what  is  duty  and  what  is  uncalled 
for  in  the  sharing  of  responsibility — good  disci|)linc  for  service 
in  a  Dominion  or  University  Senate  or  in  the  kitchen.  The  work 
was  not  of  universal  importance,  perhaps;  there  were  many  mis- 
takes, and  we  were  just  lieginning  to  see  how  and  what  to  do  wlien 
we  were  ordered  out  into  the  field  of  action  with  a  label  that  was 
wrongly  interpreted  as  a  cei'tificate  of  comiieteiicy.  If  some  of 
the  mistakes  bad  ni>t  1)ccn  made,  .ind  been  corri-clcd  by  a  sympa- 
thetii-  Critic,  ima-iine  how  iinicli  worse  would  be  our  frequent 
bbindei'ing.      How  splendid  those  lilth"  Ci'itics  were,  they  were  so 
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often  small  bodies.  And  the  Critic's  table  was  small.  tt)o ;  per- 
haps that  is  why  the  rebukes  did  not  hurt  so  much  as  do  others, 
later  and  less  candid. 

I  find  I  hav6  lapsed  into  the  past  tense,  the  weakness  of  an 


ancient.     The  societies  are  still  performiim-  llirir  iiiipurtant  func- 
tion as  one  of  the  truly  educative  features  of  rnivci'sit.\-  life. 

With  reference  lo  ihe  otliei-  jx.iiit  df  the  I'resident  's  address,          \ 
a  Ejraduate's  reading,  may  we  nol  ask.  is  not  the  l/ilerai'v  Society  | 

a  g'ood  startiim'  jxiint    Tor  a    rullowirm  of  Ihat   advice.'     The  lit-  \ 
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erary  and  iiiu>i;al  in-oiiraniint'  l"rt'(|uciii  ly  cmIU  upMii  tin-  iiiili- 
vidiial  fur  sdiin't  IiIiil;-  from  the  work  in  whirli  lie  is  most  at  homo, 
and  the  society  at  hii-i^e  has  interest  created  in  various  topi'-s 
which  will  he  fnrthei-  exph)red  in  later  desultory  readinir.  I 
wonder  how  iiian\-  years  it  takes  for  a  ^'radnate  to  exhaust  the 
reading'  cdurse-^  plainied.  as  a  result  of  speciall\-  interesting'  meet- 
inus  in  Ahimiii  1  lall  1 

Let  us  riulitly  vahu*  the  unsclhshiiess  throuirJi  which  these 
benefits  are  secured.  It  is  not  witli  the  object  of  personal  advan- 
tao-e  that  the  student  attends  reliiiious  and  literary  meeting's  and 
takes  part  in  tlicm.  He  does  not  realize  that  when  he  is  irivini,' 
his  time  and  interest  and  work  foi-  an  or>:ani/ation  he  is  doing 
the  best  thiiiii-  for  himself:  he  does  it  for  "College  si>irit."  for 
loyalty  to  the  organization,  to  oblige  somebody.  But  in  this  lies. 
prol)ably.  the  highest  value  of  the  effort.  This  phase  of  Collew 
life  is  unselfish,  and  is  thus  the  eharaeter-buildin.sr  which  consti- 
tutes true  education.  :\ray  the  College  societies  at  Victoria  be 
as  helpful  and  inspii'in-'  in  tlu^  future  as  th.-y  liave  been  in  the 
past  I 

"The  future  moves  attended 
With  all  of  brave  and  excellent  and  fair 
That  makes  the  old  tini.' splendi.l." 
¥     ¥     ¥ 

Althou-h  athletics  at  Victoria  was  usually  pn.vocative  of 
discussion  and  debate,  yet  I  remember  there  was  one  point  on 
which  most  of  us  were  agreed,  that  in  the  athletic  world  we 
couu.ted  but  for  little,  and  even  the  most  hop.-less  •■hookworm"' 
was  confident  that  "stmiethincr  onght  to  be  done"  to  improve  our 
standing  on  the  campus.  We  could  point  to  but  few  trophies 
of  our  prowess  on  the  field:  our  teams  w.re  not  oft.Mi  found  in 
the  'finals."  and  alto-vtlier  we  were,  in  an  athleti.-  sen.se.  "-ui  n 

bad  way."" 

And  vet.  looking  back  from  my  vantage  ground  as  a  grad- 
uate. I.  f.'.r  one.  am  not  so  sure  that  athletics  (at  Victoria)  was 
not  serviiu:-  its  purpose  and  serving  it  effe<-tually.  Of  eourse.  n\ 
this  matter  a  man's  judgment  will  depend  lar-elv  upon  his  theory 
of  the  relati.m  wliidi  athleties  shcmld  l)ear  to  the  r.'.st  of  College 
life  Tf  it  is  a.-cepted  that  men  attend  C..lle-."  primardy  to  de- 
velop brawn  an.l  muscle,  and  .mly  inchh-ntally  to  atteud  t..  the  in- 
tclle.-tual    then  we  were  indeed  without  hope  :  hut   if     and  this  is 
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uow  generally  aeeepted  in  theory  at  least^it  is  the  first  aim  of 
every  College  to  develop  in  men  the  power  of  wholesome  thinking, 
then  we  were  not  so  low  in  the  scale  as  some  among  iis  thought. 
Professionalism,  neither  of  money  nor  of  method,  had  any 
foothold  in  Victoria.  No  "husky"  young  fellow  could  be  carried 
through  his  academic  course  on  the  strength  of  his  athletic  prow- 
ess, accumulating  money  as  he  went,  and  then  find  some  choice 
iiLstructorship  awaiting  him  in  a  preparatory  school,  where  he 
in  turn  would  train  up  other  "husky"  young  fellows  to  come 
to  College  and  do  as  he  had  done,  thus  completing  "the  vicious 
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circle."    That  was  a  foreign  type,  and  had  no  thriving  among  us. 

The  old  classical  motto,  "mens  sana  in  sano  corpore,"  was 
the  ideal  of  the  College,  and  its  realization  was  sought  in  many 
ways.  V>y  v;iri('t\'  in  the  foi'iiis  of  exercise,  men  were  encour- 
aged to  take  i)art.  and  the  fretpient  contests  between  tlie  various 
years  and  classes  demanded  that  nearly  every  man  at  some  time 
in  his  couiNe  slionld  u]iliold  some  corporate  "honor"  on  the  field. 
Thei-c  was  indeed  room  foi-  iin])rov(Mnent.  l)ut  si)eaking  impar- 
tially, athletics  then.  as.  T  helieve,  now,  was  in  the  truest  sen.se 
of  the  term  in  a  com pai-a lively  wholesome  condition. 

Then.  too.  Yicloi'ia  was  always  strong  in  emphasizing  the 
iniportan<-e  of  the  religious  side  of  a  man's  life — something  that 
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■was  to  be  expected  from  the  presence  within  her  wall.-  of  a  stn.n-,' 
and  virile  Faculty  of  Theology. 

Let  me  say  here,  however,  as  an  aside,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tiresome,  tliat  Victoria  T;niversity  is  nut  a  "Thfo- 
logieal  Colleg-e."  It  were  .just  as  apt  to  call  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity a  "IMedical  School."  And  yet  this  designation,  false 
and  misleading,  exists  in  minds  otherwise  well-informed,  some- 
times within  the  very  walls  of  the  College  itself.  Early  in  the 
present  term  one  of  the  Professors  in  tlie  Theological  Faculty 
called  the  attention  of  his  class  to  the  fact  that  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Ontario  had  referred  to  Victoria,  with  her  registra- 
tion of  nearly  500.  as  "one  of  the  leading  Theological  Colleges 
in  America."  To  his  utter  amazement  this  misleading  statement 
was  heartily  applauded.  "The  Arts  men  wouldn't  applaud 
that."  was  his  only  comment,  and  the  lecture  immediately  began. 

The  presence  of  this  Faculty  made  itself  felt  in  many  ways, 
and  the  religious  life  was  always  most  active.  In  this  sphere 
the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  was  the  most  powerful  factor,  and  Jackson  Hall 
stands  associated  with  precious  memories — memories  that  do  not 
easily  fade,  for  it  was  good  to  meet  each  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  consider  together  the  deep  things  of  life.  Nor  was  the  Y. 
'M.  (".  A.  alone  in  this  high  ministry.  The  ^Missionary  Society,  the 
University  and  College  Sermons,  the  Evangelistic  Bands,  and  the 
practical  work  in  the  needy  parts  of  the  city,  were  all  formative 
elements  in  the  composite  religious  life  of  the  College. 

What  impressed  me  more,  however,  at  the  time,  and  even 
ncMv.  remains  deeply  imbedded  in  my  memory,  was  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  Colleue — a  certain  indefinable  aetlier.  as  it 
were,  which  one  could  nevei-  crystalli/e  and  say.  "lo.  here"  and 
"lo.  thert\"  l)ut  wliicli  ])r(.du<-e(l  a  total  impression  as  strong  and 
effective  as  it  was  liai-d  to  analyze.  Coupled  with  a  high  moral 
tone  was  a  readiness  to  oblige,  a  willingness  to  assume  one's  share 
of  woi'k.  ainl  a  (|iiict  uiiscltislni.-ss  wliicli  was  Hue  air  to  the  man 
Avho  had  but  ne\vl\  come,  and  it  was  not  loiiii-  before  lie  would 
swing  into  line  and  beuin  in  earnest  the  upwai-d  man-Ii. 

Such  are  m\-  sti-ou'^vsl  impressions  of  the  athletic  and  relii:- 
ious  activities  at  \'ictoi-ia  Iiiiversity  as  they  were  a  W-w  yeai-s 
ago.  and  T  have  no  doul)t  that  they  are  sul)stantially  the  same 
to-day.  doinu  in  a  (|uiet.  unostentatious  way  tlie  transforming 
woi-k  they  have  so  loiii:'  pei-formed. 
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THe  Hoosier  Poet 

IIILE  America  looins  large  on  the  world's  horizon, 
and  year  by  year  increases  in  prestige  and  power, 
it  has  as  yet  done  little  to  add  to  the  world's  lit- 
erary wealth.  The  genius  of  the  American  people 
is  pre-eminently  materialistic ;  they  are  too  near 
their  work,  too  feverishly  interested  in  the  fight 
for  the  dollar,  to  be  able  to  put  the  aesthetic  side 
of  life  in  proper  perspective.  "Whether  this  be 
the  cause  or  no,  the  fact  remains  that  America  has  given  to  the 
world  no  great  poets.  Yet  beneath  all  their  utilitarianism  and 
materialism  there  lies  the  primal  hunger  for  romance  and  sen- 
timent. 

"  His  hands  are  black  wiili  blood,  his  heart 
Leaps  like  a  babe  at  little  things." 
Ill  response  to  this  demand  there  has  arisen  a  long  list  of  minor 
poets,  who  have  gone  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
nation,  taking  its  common  things,  its  every-day  scenes,  its  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  painting  them  in  vital  passionate  colors. 
This  it  is  that  has  given  these  minor  poets  such  a  hold  on  their 
countrymen.  They  speak  of  the  romance  of  youth,  of  boyhood 
friends,  and  scenes  of  the  past.  Few  men  are  impervious  to 
the  glamour  of  this  far  country,  for  all  men  were  born  there,  and 
it  is  well  for  some  to  sing  of  home. 

It  is  to  James  Wliitcomb  Riley,  pei-h;ips  th(>  most  original 
and  gift(Ml  of  the  grouj).  that  we  wish  to  draw  sfiecial  attention. 
Ilis  e;irl\-  life  was  iiol  iiiicvcntfui.  Following  liis  very  meagre 
schooling  came  sevci-al  years  in  whicli  lie  was  hy  turns  a  sign- 
paintci'.  cohlilci-  of  |»la\s  foi-  a  th<'atri(al  ti-oiipe,  jieddler  of  pat- 
ent iiicdiciiics.  and  journalist.  During  these  yeai's  efforts  to  get 
fiis  verse  published  md  with  hnl  little  success.  Such  work  as  did 
api)ear  was  mercilessls'  slated  by  llie  critics,  who  as  a  body  seemed 
to  be  in  arms  against  this  sign-painter  from  a  back  country 
State,  who  thought  he  C(mld  outrage  every  tenet  of  their  craft 
with  impunity.  In  a  fit  of  |)i(|ue.  to  even  up  with  one  (specially 
attcnti\-c  and  \cnoinous  critic.  Riley  wi'ote  L<  iiiKtiiiU,  a  pneiii  in 
imitation  of  Roe,  and  published,  ostensibly  as  the  work  oL'  that 
eccentric  ucnius.  To  his  immense  mjoyinent.  it  was  loiidly 
praised  by  all  tluKc  who  had  so  persistently  discoui-aged  him. 
But    hardly    had    he  ceased    smiling   over   the   success   of   his    plot 
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Avhcn  such  ;i  slnriii  nl"  ;il)usi'  iii-osc  on  ;ic(nuiil  nl'  tin-  i)liiiriarisiii 
as   almost    to   swaiiip    his   little   «-i-aft. 

llowcvi'i-.  ill  literature,  as  in  mauy  another  walk  of  life,  it 
is  at  least  }n(n-<  profitahh:  to  he  "infamous  than  not  famous  at 
all."  and  so  in  IST-"),  in  the  hey-day  of  his  youth,  he  found  that 
the  public  had  begiui  to  take  an  interest  in  that  nuich-advortised 
younu-  scoundrel,  who  could  write  verses  near  enough  to  the  style 
of  Poe  to  befool  even  the  most  competent  critics.  Soon  cur- 
iosity deepened  into  appreciation,  ami  appreciation  into  love. 

Kiley  is  professedl\-  a  honie-keeping,  home-loving  poet;  he 
draws  his  inspiration  fi'oiu  the  old  home  folks,  the  common  sights 
and  sounds,  and  he  handles  his  themes  in  a  way  distinctly  his 
own.  His  forms  of  verse  were  native  with  him.  and  of  the 
simplest  kind.     All  he  strives  for  is  sincerity: 

"  To  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it 
For  the  God  of  things  a.=  they  are." 
'^:Mo.st  of  the  Americans."  he  says,  "are  so  afraid  of  being  found 
lacking   in   scholarship   that   they've   allowed   themselves   to   be 
found  lacking  in  creative  work.     They've  been  so  very  correct 
that    they've    imitated." 

Kiley  had  no  patience  with  the  pedant  or  the  poseur,  and  is 
forever  bursting  out  into  tirades  against  them: 
>'  Tfll  of  the  things  just  Hke  they  wnz, 

They  don't  need  no  excuse, 
Don't  tetch  'em  up  hs  the  poets  does 

Till  they'ie  all  too  fine  for  use." 
And  again  :  "I'm  against  the  fellows  who  celebrat.-  the  old  to  the 
neglect  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  so  I  was  always  trying  to  write 
of 'the  people  I  knew,  and  especially  to  write  verses  that  I  couhl 
read  just  as  though  they  were  being  spoken  for  the  Hrst  time. 
"T  don't  believe  in  dressing  up  Nature— Nature  is  good  enough 
for  <io(l.  and  it's  good  enou-h  for  me."  Through.>ut  he  was 
voi<-in-  the  h)ve  that  was  in  his  heart  for  every  livin-  Ihinir.  an.l 
trvinu-  to  make  it  real  to  others  as  it  was  to  him.  As  he  whun- 
says:  "I'm  only  the  'wilier'  through  which  the  whistle 

,  '   "Riley  knew  intimately  that  of  which  he  wrote;  he  was 

a  keen  observer  and  indefatigable  in  seein--  that  he  made  no  mis- 
take. Once  a  farmer's  boy  took  him  to  task  for  the  way  he  had 
represented  a  rooster  as  crowing  iu  one  of  his  i.oems:  ••^(.u  are 
right,  my  boy."  Riley  remarked,  after  some  thought,  --and  no 
rooster  of  mine  shnll  .-row  like  that  again." 
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Like  Burns,  Riley  was  a  lover  of  the  human  and  the  simple, 
a  lover  of  green  fields  and  blowing  flowers,  and  like  Burns,  lie 
Avas  far  more  at  home,  more  easy  and  felicitous,  in  his  native 
dialect  than  in  the  finer  forms  of  verse.  For  he  was  using  the 
medium  he  knew,  and  speaking  of  that  w^hich  was  his  life. 

There  is  a  rhythm  and  melody  about  the  poems,  of  Riley  that 
is  most  intoxicating.  The  forms  are  not  lyrical,  and  yet  there 
is  a  swing,  a  verve,  a  thrill  about  them  that  sets  one's  blood 
dancing. 

"  Oh  the  days  gone  by  !  oh  the  days  gone  by  ! 

The  music  of  the  laughing  lips,  the  lustre  of  the  ey  e; 
The  childish  faith  ia  fairies,  and  Aladdin's  mngic  ring — 
The  simple,  soul-reposing,  glad  belief  in  everything. — 
When  life  was  like  a  story,  holding  neither  sob  nor  sigh. 
In  the  golden,  olden  glory  of  the  days  gone  by." 

With  this  lyric  touch  there  is  another  part  of  the  more  mechan- 
ical work  of  his  art — his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  impressions 
and  liis  manner  of  crystalizing  them  into  art ;  the  power  of  ease 
of  language,  of  making  the  word  fit  his  subject.  Bliss  Carman 
says  of  this :  ' '  He  has  the  power  of  making  his  most  casual  word 
seem  inevitable,  and  his  most  inevitable  word  seem  casual." 

Riley's  poetry  is  absolutely  free  from  the  unhappy  spirit 
of  the  age.  Here  is  one  who  dares  in  the  teeth  of  the  times  to 
look  up  and  laugh  the  phantoms  of  doubt,  dejection,  cynicism 
and  sensuality  out  of  his  world.  He  is  full  of  the  sweetest  vital- 
ity and  soundest  merriment,  the  robust,  hearty  gaity  of  artless- 
ness  and  youth.  Some  may  cavil  and  say  that  his  humor  is  mere 
foolisliness;  let  them  howl!  "Anyone  can  make  the  people  cry," 
.said  a  great  actress;  "but  it  takes  a  genius  to  make  them 
laugh."  Who  dares  jeer  at  a  man  who  dons  the  motley  that 
a  lii'cd  world  might  laugh?  For  many  a  man  has  served  God 
well     in   cap   and   Ix'Us. 

lint  it  is  no  far  ('r\-  from  laughter  to  tears,  and  so  we  would 
turn  to  his  more  serious  poems.  Here  are  some  of  his  verses 
Hint  give  one  a  strange  thrill,  a  catching  at  the  heart-strings. 
'I'hcx-  arc  so  very  human,  so  wvy  near  to  the  life  of  us  all,  SO 
tilled  with  the  little  heartbreaking  tragedies  of  our  daily  lives. 
There  is  a  piercing  pathos  about  this  little  poem.  Our  Own,  that 
is   li;ii-(l    to   (lesci'ibe: 
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"  They  walk  here  with  us  hiiiul-iii  hand  ; 
We  gossip,  knee-by-knee  ; 
They  te'l  us  all  that  they  have  planned 
Of  all  their  joys  to  be, 
And,  laughing,  leave  us  ;  and  to-day. 
All  desolate  we  cry 
Across  wide  waves  of  voiceless  graves 
Good-bye  I  good-bj'e  I  good-bye  I' 

Or  Avho  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  (niict  cliann  of  "Little 

David''— 

"  The  mother  of  the  little  boy  that  sleejis 
Has  blest  assurance,  even  as  she  weeps  :- 
She  knows  her  little  boy  has  now  no  pain    - 
No  further  ache,  in  body,  heart  or  brain  : 
All  sorrow  is  lulled  for  him     all  distress 
Parsed  into  utter  peace  and  rcstfulness  - 
All  health  that. heretofore  has  been  denied 
All  happiness,  all  hope,  and  all  beside 
Of  childish  longing,  now  he  clasps  and  keeps 
In  voiceless  joy — the  little  boy  that  sleeps  " 

Those  of  you  who  are  faniiliai-  with  the  poetry  of  Charles 
Kingsley  will  fiucl  a  joy  in  the  work  of  liim  of  whom  we  speak, 
not  that  they  are  alike  in  outward  form,  for  tliey  are  not.  But 
there  is  a  certain  softness,  a  something  indescribable  that  marks 
them  both.  Perhaps  it  is  that  simplicity  derived  from  the  love 
of  cliildren  that  formed  such  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  earh. 
The  soothing,  crooning  melody  of  the  guttural  sound-;,  and  tlie 
soft  music  of  the  words — 

"  Out  of  the  hitherwlare  unto  the  \»u  '. 
Stay  the  hopes  we  are  leaning  on 
You,  Divine,  with  your  merciful  eyes 
Looking  down  from  tlie  far-away  .skies,— 
Smile  upon  us,  and  reach  and  take 
Our  worn  souls  Home  for  the  old  home's  sake— 
And  so  amen,-  for  all  seems  gone 
Out  of  the  hitherwhere  into  the  Von." 
So  whik^  we   in  these  modern  times  turn  wearily  from  the 
wild  passions  and  .sensuality  of  a  Swinl)urn(>  and  the  artitieial 
nothings  of  Alfred  Austin,  we  can  forget    it   all   for  a  moment, 
and  love  and  laugh  with  tlu'  people's  poet.     lie  who  has  s.-nt 
his  message  of  good  cheer  i-iu-in-'  out   ami. I  the  turmoil  o(  our 
restless  lives,  to  leave  tlie  world 

"The  better  for  thf  sweetness  of   his  song." 

.1.  T..  K..  *07. 
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THe  Lure  of  L-ittle  Voices 


K.   W.  SEEVICB. 

HERE'S  a  cry  ivom  out  the  Loneliness— Oh  listen,  Honey,  listen  ! 

Do  yoa  hear  it,  do  j'ou  fear  it,  you're  a-holding  of  nie  so  I 
You're  a-sobbing  in  your  sleep,  dear,  and  your  lashes  how  they  glisten- 
Do  you  hear  the  Little  Voices,  all  a-begging  me  to  go  ? 


All  a-begging  me  to  leave  you.     Day  and  night  they're  pleading,  praying  ; 

On  the  North-wind,  on  the  West-wind,  from  the  ]jeak  and  from  the  plain. 
Night  and  day  they  never  leave  me  ;  do  you  know  what  they  are  saying  ? 

"  He  was  ours  before  you  got  him,  and  we  want  him  once  again." 

Yes,  they're  wanting  me,  they're  haunting  me,  the  awful  lonely  places  ; 

They're  whining  and  they're  whimpering  as  if  each  liad  a  soul  ; 
They're  calling  from  the  wilderness,  the  vast  and  god-like  spaces. 

The  stark  and  sullen  solitudes  that  sentinel  the  pole. 

They  miss  my  little  camp-fires  ever  brightly,  Ijravely  gleaming 
In  the  womb  of  desolation,  where  was  never  man  before  ; 

As  comradeless  T  sought  them,  lion  hearted,  loving,  dreaming. 
And  they  hailed  me  as  a  comrade,  and  they  loved  me  evermore. 

And  now  they're  all  a  crying,  and  it's  no  use  me  denying 

The  spell  of  them  is  on  me  and  I'm  helpless  as  a  child. 
My  heart  is  aching,  aching,  but  I  hear  them  sleeping,  waking, 

It's  the  Lure  of  Little  Voices,  it's  the  mandate  of  the  Wild. 

I'm  afraid  to  tell  you,  Honey,  I  can  take  no  bitter  leaving  ; 

But  softly  in  the  sleep-tide  from  your  love  I'll  steal  away. 
Oh  its  cruel,  dearie,  cruel,  and  it's  God  knows  how  I'm  grieving, 

But  His  Loneline.ss  i^  calling,  and  He  knows  I  must  obey. 

—From   ",s'„/i</.s  (,f  <(  S,>,tr<l('n<ili:' 
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Victoria  Regiria 


KATIIHKINK    UAI.K 


ITAA'E  alwjiys  said  tliat  my  (Mmsiii.  \irti.ria 
(iivt'iu-,  could  writi'  as  thrilliiiir  a  Cliristnuis 
story  as  any  journal  ever  publislied.  if  she  only 
Avould.  For  it  is  all  so  true — so  draniatie:  and 
tliose  two  (jualities  do  not  often  combine.  It 
was  tlie  realization  of  a  verital)le  fairy  dream  that  we  two  should 
come  to  be  adrift  on  the  little  lake  of  Como  last  Deeember.  and 
that  Fate  should  take  us  both  in  hand— especially  Victoria— 
and  send  us  to  the  gates  of  Rome  on  that  partiodar  Christmas 
Eve. 

But  A^i.-toi'ia  is  stratiuvly  modest  of  late,  and  seems  to  want 
me  to  write  about  it.  instead  of  giving  you  an  opportiuiity  to 
admire  her  own  original  style. 

The  story  really  began  much  nearer  home  than  Rellaggio.  on 
whose  rosy  steeps  we  came  face  to  face  with  ]\Iaurice.  It  began 
right  here  in  Toronto,  for.  as  Pr(.fes.sor  Kaymond  always  .said. 
' ' Character  inakes  circumstance. 

And  certainly  Victoria  has  character. 

She  is  .my  first  cousin,  is  .just  my  age.  and  lo«>ks  and  sounds 
exactly  like  li.'r  name.  Wlini  Victoria  makes  up  her  mind  to 
anything,  no  matter  what,  that  tiling  is  already  u)i  foH  avromrli. 
Now.  it  had  always  been  the  ambition  of  both  of  us  to  spend 
riiristmas  in  Rome.— but  especially  the  aml)iti.m  of  Victoria. 
AVhcii  wc  were  both  si.xteen.  in  a  private  l.-tter  t..  be  opened  when 
wi'  came  of  age.  she  had  written: 

"Although  at  the  age  of  sixteen  we  are  now  ju 
children,  nuu-h  may  l)e  accomplished  in  five  years.  For 
I  hope  that  bv  the  time  I  am  twenty-one  I  shall  have  mastere.l 
the  pipe  organ,  visited  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  ..n  Christn.as  Day. 
and  oiven  to  the  world  at  least  one  go«Kl  book." 

We  had  surreptitiously  opened  this  letlc-r  last  snnnner,  a 
year  befor.'  the  time,  and  here  was  Victoria,  a  m..nth  before  her 
birthdav.  with  not  ..ne  of  the  three  conditions  fulhUed. 

Triie  she  had  souuht  to  master  tii.'  pip«'  organ,  and  lia.i 
taken  lessons  for  two  years  from  Mr.  Stickney.  a  very  tinn  and 
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proper  .yoiiug  man  (whom  really  no  girl  could  like),  and  at  the 
end  Mr.  Stickney  said  that  Victoria  had  "encouraged"  him  by 
letting  him  go  skating  with  her.  etc..  and  he  was  most  unhappy. 
So  was  Victoria.  She  doesn't  mean  to  encourage  people,  and 
just  because  her  eyes  sometimes  contradict  her  manner  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  occasion  for  certain  people  to  be  so  stupid.  Aunt 
Alice  was  very  nuich  annoyed,  however,  and  it  simply  knocked 
all  organ  playing  on  the  head. 

I  must  confess  that  the  book  didn't  go  nnich  better.  Victoria 
should  have  been  able  to  do  more  with  her  subject.  At  our  age 
one  knows  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  in  the  affair  with  ]\Ir.  Stickney, 
Victoria  had  just  added  that  touch  of  "the  bitter-sweet  of  ro- 
mance," as  Professor  Kingston  puts  it  (he  gave  us  lectures  on 
Browning),  which  seems  to  draw  away  the  veil  from  the  inner 
meaning  of  life.  Divorce  was  Victoria's  theme  in  the  story 
which  she  offered  to  the  Syndicate  Publishing  Company.  She 
gave  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  thrilling  exposes  of  certain 
phases  of  "our  modern  fevered  existence,"  to  quote  her  own 
words,  that  I  have  ever  experienced.  I  use  the  word  "exper- 
ienced" rather  than  merely  "read."  And  she  took  it  herself 
to  the  Syndicate.  She  had  met  Mi\  ]\Iorton.  who  was  the  leading 
Reader  for  the  company,  and  has  published  several  books  him- 
self, and  as  she  had  been  rather  nice  to  him  at  dinners  and 
dances  once  or  twice,  she  felt  that  there  was  a  pretty  good 
chance. 

So,  as  I  say,  she  took  her  ]MSS.  herself,  and,  looking  per- 
fectly ducky  in  a  new  grey  suit  and  huge  bunch  of  violets,  went 
to  see  this  Mr.  Morton. 

He  was  very  busy,  but  made  the  time  for  her,  and  she 
dashed  right  into  the  denouement  of  the  story,  reading  him  the 
chapter  where  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  falling  in  love  for  the  second  time 
with  her  divorced  husband,  makes  her  strong  appeal  to  his  young 
wife — Avho  is  also  divorced. 

And — I  can  hardly  wTite  it — when  she  loolced  up,  this  ]Mr. 
Morton   was  laughing — laughing! 

"Almost  audibly,"  Victoria  said. 

There  was  no  scene  at  all.  Victoria  is  too  mueh  of  a  lady. 
But  I  can  fancy  how  her  eyes  flashed.  She  simply  rolled  up  her 
I\rSS.,  drew  her  furs  haughtily  about  her  (an  elegant  new  grey 
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fox  stole),  and  left  the  room.  Her  vinlcts.  slic  Inl.l  uu-  aftcr- 
Avards,  had  fallen  at  her  feet  unheeded,  and  slic  diil  not  even 
stoop  to  piek  them  up. 

The  next  day  she  received  a  1(»iil;  Idtrr  licm  Mr.  .Morton, 
telling  her  how  mneh  her  friendship  had  meant  to  him.  and 
that  he  wished  she  would  talk  over  her  literary  plans  with  him 
at  length,  and  would  she  appoint  a  time? 

But  Victoria  was  too  hurt  (they  really  had  known  r-aeh  other 
quite  well)  ;  she  simply  ignored  the  letter,  and  the  very  next 
month  the  unexpected  happened,  and  we  sailed  for  England. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  my  cousin,  "if  the  Fates  do  combine 
to  prevent  my  playing  the  organ  and  expressing  myself  in  this 
story,  which  I  still  believe,  shall  alwa.ys  believe,  is  the  Utmost 
Me  up  to  the  present,  they  shall  not  stay  my  visit  to  Rome.  Dor- 
othy," she  said,  "London  is  only  the  first  step." 

But  no  sooner  were  we  settled  in  England  than  Aiuit  Aliee 
got  bronchitis  most  fearfully.  The  doctors  said  the  elimate  would 
certainly  kill  her,  sh)wly  but  surely,  so  she  had  to  return  to 
Canada  by  the  next  steamer,  after  promising  to  leave  us  in  Eng- 
land foi-  a  month.  Rome,  she  said,  was  out  of  the  question,  un- 
chaperoned  as  we  were. 

And  alone  in  London  we  stayed,  under  the  eagle  eye  of  ^liss 
:Miftlin,  who  kept  the  pension,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Gregory- 
Smiths  of  Ottawa— unbearable  people,  whom  Aunt  Aliee  loves. 
"We  shall  leave  for  Italy  this  month,  my  dear,"  said  my  cousin. 
"Oh,  Victoria,"  I  answered  ;  "however  will  you  manage  it  ?" 
With  Victoria  nothing  is  impossible.  Our  letter  of  credit 
was  large,  and  we  soon  located  Cook's  and  looked  up  maps  and 
tickets.  Only  one  stone  remained  unturned.  We  could  not  go 
without  a  chaperone:  to  that  i'a.'t  even  emancipated  Victoria 
bowed.  We  confided  the  situation  to  the  clerk,  who  was  mast 
sympathetic  and  helpful.  "Nothing  easier,  young  ladies,"  he 
said;  "middle-aged  persons  with  first-<-lass  letters  are  always 
leaving  cards  with  us.  I  have  in  mind  at  present  a  Scot.-h  lady. 
Miss  Annabel  :\raeT\ay.  slie  was  Iht.-  only  to-day.  If  you  give 
me  vour  address,  she  will  call. 

':\ris.s  ^racKay  called,  she  was  midiUe-aged  and  n'spectable. 
We  engaged  her  on  the  spot,  and  Victoria  cable.l  iimne.liately 
to  Aunt  Alice.  "Rome,  excellent  chaperon,  <-able  yes." 
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Two  days  later  the  answer  came:  "Yes,  be  careful." 
The  next  week  we  left  London,  three  days  later  we  left 
Paris,  and  after  an  icy  rush  through  Switzerland,  came  down 
the  greening  mountains,  came  past  the  first  white  houses,  saw 
the  blue  and  grev  olive  groves,  and  emerged  into  Italy. 


And  that  is  how  we  three  sat  upon  the  deck  of  "La  Bella." 
the  tiny,  tiny  steamer,  and  moved — enchanted  voyagers — up  the 
mystic  lakes  on  that  December  morning. 

Oh,  it  was  a  dream;  it  was  the  poetry,  the  youth  of  one's 
whole  life  speaking  in  the  magic  mirror  of  that  little  lake. 

This  was  two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  an  otf-season  at 
Como.  No  tourists,  except  one  commercial  traveller,  with  whom 
Miss  MacKay  conversed.  She  always  conversed  with  anyone 
she  could  find.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  air  was  like  Sep- 
tember in  Canada,  the  lake  like  glass,  set  deep  in  the  enfolding 
hills.  And  the  hills  were  violet  and  green,  all  capped  with  snow. 
The  tiny  villages  along  the  shore  were  intoxicatingly  like  our 
dreams  of  Italy,  and  they  were  so  near  together  that  the  chime 
from  one  church  had  not  ended  before  we  heard  the  next. 

We  decided  to  spend  the  morning  at  Bellaggio,  and  so  we 
stopped  there,  and  i)eered  along  the  arcades  of  the  dear  old  town 
and  slowly  mounted  the  steep  and  winding  path  to  the  Axilla  Ser- 
belloni,  on  the  height  above. 

"The  Villa  Serbelloni  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  Ital- 
ian hotels,"  said  Miss  JNIacKay.  just  like  a  guide  book. 

"Good  morning.  Pliny,"  said  Victoria. 

That  was  just  the  difference.  She  had  Ixhmi  tliiiikiiig  all 
nmrning  of  the  gloi-ious  past  of  Italy,  and  we  liad  Ix'cn  talking 
of  this  famous  promontory,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  Pliny's  AMlla  of  Tragedy. 

"We  went  up  and  up,  and  with  us  seemed  to  climb  an  et(>rnal 
company  of  roses;  roses  of  cvci-y  Inic  and  kind  and  perfume  in 
the  world.  They  trailed  the  old  stone  walls  and  ni'ged  ns  on 
and  oh,  until,  leaving  the  big  hotel  behind,  we  climbed  at  last  to 
the  highest  nook  of  all,  on  the  ver\'  l)rinl\  of  a  crag,  with  the 
meeting  place  of  the  water  far  below. 

Down  we  went  on  the  grass,  Victoria  and  I.  silent  in  the 
utter  contentment   of  it   all.     Above  we  could  see  the  pui'c  sap- 
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pliire  sky;  below,  throiioh  fairy  im'shcs  of  tin*  It^ivi's.  tin*  sa|ti»hiro 
lake.    And  the  branches  swayed  in  tlie  breeze 

Our  thoughts  went  back  and  back  to  the  days,  in  ili.-  ini<ltllL* 
ages,  when  the  Romans  fought  some  of  their  bloodiest  battles  in 
this  lovely  place.  Then,  nearer  our  own  time,  when  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  gentlemen  and  artists — Arcadians  of  Home — 
used  to  come  here  to  read  their  Sonnets  and  Epigrams  on  n»id- 
winter  mornings  such  as  this. 

''Pliny's  little  rose  of  Como."  murimired  a  lazy  voice 
nearby. 

With  a  start,  we  all  three  turned  1<.  where,  half  hidden  in 
the  grass,  lay  a  grey-coated  Tourist— evidently  talking  to  him- 
self. 

Victoria's  eyebrows  went  up;  but  we  pretended  we  hadn't 
heard. 

'•How  exquisite  are  Ihose  pui-ple  liilN.""  said  my  cousin.  a<l- 
dressing  me  pointedly,  "they  are  like  no  olliei-  in  llie  world." 

"This  one  reminds  me  of  the  mountain  at  Hamilton.  re- 
turned the  tourist,  pointing. 

We  stared,  first  at  one  another  and  then  at  him.  lie  tnrn.nl 
abruptly.     And  there  stood  Victoria's  publisher. 

":\Iiss   Greene,   I   am  more  than    glad  to  see  you."  said   he, 
advancing. 

"I  am  more  than  .surprised  to  see  you."  she  returned. 
'    "I'm  supposed  to  be  getting  material  for  an  Italian  .story.' 
he  ventured. 

"I  travel  u])on  the  same  cpiest." 

"Ah.  but  you  ai-e  probably  goin-'  fai-ther."  lie  rejoined. 
"Vou  take  your  work  moiv  seriously  tlian  1  do.  I'm  after  very 
silly  stuff  myself,  the  merest  trifles,  light  as  air.  Only  thing 
I've  got  the  head  for.  Been  wondering  wiiy  on  eartli  those  old 
duffers  ever  came  here  to  write  Sonnets;  the  roses  an-  en..ui:h 
for  me.   and  the  clouds,  and  that  fine  old  lake  below." 

There  was  nolliin-i  for  it  but  general  introductions,  wliich^ 
Victoria  gave  very  stiffly,  in  a  way  that  reminds  me  exactly  of 
Aunt  Alice  on  occasions.  Hut  the  air  was  so  lov.'ly,  tlie  day  so 
young,  that  we.  even  we  who  felt  years  and  y.-ai-s  older  than  silly 
Miss  MacKav.  and  .Mr.  :^lorton.  who  tnrned  .-verything  into  a 
joke,  could  ni.t  help  being  as  frivolous  as  the  little  baby  ros,«  that 
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seemed  to  rijiple  and  twine  all  over  everythinii'.  They  got  into 
our  hair,  and  we  let  them  stay  there,  and  ^Ir.  ^lorton  said  that 
he  felt  like  old  Pliny  when  he  invoked  S\lvanus.  reposing  on  the 
grass  beside  the  fountain  and  listening  to  the  l)irds. 

We  stayed  in  our  grassy  nook  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
we  went  to  the  big  veranda  of  the  hotel  and  had  a  most  delieicnis 
luneh.  and  I\[r.  :\Iorton  told  us  that  the  ugly  lady  at  the  table 
next  us,  with  the  red  hair  and  wrinkled  face,  was  a  Grand 
Duchess  travelling  incognita. 

He  really  was  very  interesting,  and  I  could  see  that  even 
Victoria  warmed  to  him  a  little  during  the  day,  although  her 
eyes  still  took  on  that  rather  haughty  stare  that  seems  to  say, 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go"  to  anyone  whom  she  really  wants  to 
snub. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  tell  him  our  plans.  l)ut  Victoria  ad- 
mitted that  she  had  a  "pressing  engagement"  to  meet  in  Kome 
on  Christmas  Day.  "An  important  step  in  my  literary  care<r," 
she  said. 

And  Mr.  ^Morton   1)()wed  his  head  in  silem-e. 

(I  should  say  at  this  point  that  his  first  name  is  Maurice, 
and  Victoria  wishes  me  to  bring  it  in  as  nnich  as  possible,  though 
I  really  seem  to  g(4  very  little  chance) 

After  a  while  \\v  looked  at  our  watches  and  gazed  down 
Ihfouuii  the  netwoi-k  of  foliage  at  the  lake  and  the  little  boats 
with  their  hniwn  s;iils  set,  and  we  knew  it  was  time  to  catch 
our  ])r(>saic  steamer. 

\'icl()ria  extendtnl  her  hand  to  ^laurice  ^Morton  gi'avely; 
and  yet — di-amatically. 

".May  I  know  anything  of  yonr  fnlui-e  movements?"  he  s;ii(L 
"of  your  a.hhvss   in    Home.'" 

'"Isliall  he  too  husy."  s;iid  my  c;ipi'icioiis  cousin. 

"Then    I    am    not    for-iven." 

"Why   shouhl  you   l)e.'"  she   replied. 

1  caHed  .Miss  .MacKays  atteiitioii  to  a  !»i-own  l)amhino  on 
its  iiiothei-'s  l)ack.     1   waiite<l  to  uive  tiiem  a  chance. 

I>iit  \'ictori;i 's  voice  came  decisi\-ely:  "1  can  give  you  no 
address,  hut   at    hi-h   ikm.ii  on   Christmas   |);iy   we  shall   he  in  the 

S(piare    helolV    St.    I'etel-'s    ;it     Home." 
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lie  Iw.wcd  auaiii.      And  s..  uv  left    liiiii.  and   wviit   duw  n  tli.- 
wiiidiiiL:  patli  1(.  tlic  I'dnv  of  criiiisoii  Coiiio. 


That  was  on  the  lOtli.  and  fom-lcni  days  at■t(•l•\val•d•^  \\i-  u-f 
ready  to  leave  Florence  and  take  thr  ni-hl  train  for  Kmii.'.  \V.- 
stood  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  (lucsl.  Milan.  Venire.  Padua, 
Bologna,  had  all  ])asst'd  in  the  vivid,  nuirvt'llons  hues  of  aetuality. 
and  Christmas,  ("lii-istnias  was  with  us  .■vci-ywhere.  Never  at 
any  other  Christuias.  ncvci'  in  the  ■"tfudci-.  dcai'.  dark  land"  of 
the  North,  shall  the  hells  ring  across  tlie  snow  withotit  the 
thouiilit   of  those  days  in  the  isonlh. 

And  it  is  so  in  those  world-old  eities  this  year  a.s  it  was  the 
last.  In  the  great  Arcade  that  leads  out  to  the  Cathedral  at 
Milan,  the  arches  are  gay  with  e\-ei-L:recn  and  the  iJaveint-nt-. 
alive  with  the  moving  toys  that  fakirs  wind  all  da\'  to  make  the 
little  l)lack-eyed  bambinos  langh ;  in  A^'nice  they  are  moorinir 
home  small  Chi-istmas  trees  on  the  black-curtained  gondolas;  in 
Holo-na  thev  sell  the  Yule-tide  sweetmeats  hch.w  the  Leanim,' 
Towei-s;  and  in  Floi-ence.  ah  I  in  Floi-ence.  where  every  peasant 
woman  lodks  like  a  .Matlonna.  every  balcony  and  facade  is  ehi- 
(inent  of  the  past,  where  the  eternal  feast  of  Art  never  ceases, 
there,  too.  we  bought  the  festive  laurel  wreaths,  there  we  saw  the 
Christmas  candles  bui'ii. 

Tt  was  six  o'clock  as  we  (h^ve  Ihniui^h  the  dark,  media-val 
sti'ee^s  on  (Mir  wa\-  to  tlie  hiu'  station.  The  people  were  lhroiigin<: 
into  Mass  as  we  passed  the  great   Douma. 

"I  eaiuiot  beai-  to  leave  it  all."  said  N'ictoria.  as  \\v  i-altled 
aloni:':  --we've  been  livine-  with  Dante  and  l'.eati-iee.  haven't 
we.'  It's  been  better  than  ••the  rose  ,A'  IMiny."  lint  we're 
-■(.in--  t(i  s.imethin-  better  still:  we're  going  1o  the  heart  of  the 
woi-ld.  Ddrotliy.  on  Christmas  Day.  We're  going  to  the  Kternal 
City  on  Christ's  own  day.  Somehow,  all  my  life  I  have  Im-cii 
living  in  the  ihoULilit  of  this  m-hl.  and  limiie  itself  has  reached 
out  to  me  often.  l)or((thy.  like  soiiiet liiii--  -real  and  shadowy, 
like  a  divam.  until   I   felt   it-  felt    it  comin--  neai-." 

She  was  so  lovely  as  she  leaned  over  in  ihe  lampdiglil  that  I 
thou-lit  of  the  little  son-'.  •-Tliou'rt  like  unto  a  llower."  and  1 
wondered   if   .Miss   .Ma(d<ay  did  too. 

I'.ut  no.  she  was  all  imi.atience  for  the  cab  to  slop  and  let  her 
see  ai)out   the  lu-Lia-e. 
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Luggage  in  Europe  is  one's  greatest  cross.  ]\Iiss  INIacKay 
rushed  off  to  the  baggage-room ;  I  stood  guard  by  the  waiting 
train  with  our  hand  bags.  "Slow  train."  said  an  English  voice 
near  us;  "we  may  not  get  into  Rome  until  early  morning,  and  no 
buffet." 

I  looked  at  Victoria,  and  she  at  me.  We  had  had  no  dinner. 
"Keep  our  compartment  and  I'll  get  some  biscuits."  she  said, 
and  flew  off. 

The  people  came,  the  people  went ;  it  was  five  minutes  to 
train  time.  No  Miss  IMacKay,  no  Victoria.  I  began  to  be  hor- 
ribly nervous.  It  \vas  the  only  train  to  Rome  that  night.  Surely, 
surely  the  Fates  were  not  in  league  again,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
against  my  consin's  cjuest.  I  refused  to  believe  it.  But  why 
didn't  she  come?  The  huge  station  mocked  me  with  its  myriad 
lights  and  faces. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  little  red-winged  travelling  hat  I  knew. 
But  who  came  limping,  limping  between  two  burly  porters'? 
Surely  not  Victoria !  And,  as  I  looked,  the  crimson  wings  went 
down,  down,  and,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  a  crowd  of  people  were 
around  her  prostrate  form.  Oh,  was  she  dead !  I  flew  to  her. 
The  porters,  in  a  lingo  half  French  and  half  Italian,  bade  riae 
away,  "^[adanioiselle  is  dead — is  dead."  tliey  shouti^d  in  horrid 
chorns. 

I  i)uslied  through  them,  and  reached  her  as  her  eyes  closed 
in  a  dead  faint;  but  not  before  I  caught  her  whisper:  "^ly  ankle 
—Rome." 

"Pick  her  up!  pick  her  up 
English,  "Non,  non,  Signorina,  t 
Signorina  est  morte — morte."  A 
to  the  heart  at  a  scene. 

"Will  no  one  help  me?"  T 

And,  at  llic  moment,  out  ol 
came  , the  grey-dad  figure  Ibat  I 
the  time. 

It  was  Maurice. 

Without  one  iiioiiient 's  pai'l; 
fell  ..ff.  but  we  (lid  uol  heed:  l..' 
nuitter:  there  was  tlie  tilth'  trail 
and — iu  the  distancf       Ivoine. 
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I  don't  know  how  we  did  it.  l)ul  we  ihi't-w  uiirsflvcs  iiit-> 
the  moving  train,  and  there  we  were,  all  bundled  in  a  lu-aj*  to- 
gether— ]\Iauriee.  the  fainting  Victoria,  and  I. 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  wonderf id ;  he  knew  exactly  what  t-i 
do,  and  he  did  it.  He  pnt  down  the  windows  and  took  oti*  Ih-r 
collar,  and  produced  whiskey  fi-om  liis  thisk  and  poured  it  dn\\:i 
her  throat. 

And  she  awakened  as  from  a  drcain.  and  smiled  on  us  both. 
"Where  am  I.'"'  said  she;  and  then,  staring  at  me,  "Dorotiiy. 
A'ou  do  look  too  funny!" 

It  was  too  mneh.  After  all  the  fright,  the  agony,  the  un- 
certainty, to  be  .so  greeted  by  one  returned  as  if  from  the  dead. 
Even  a  Avorm  will  turn. 

"Victoria."'  I  so])l)ed;  "it's  funny  for  you.  perhaps,  to  kill 
yourself  like  this;  but  I  tell  you  I  don't  see  the  .joke,  and  you'd 
never,  never,  never  have  reached  Rome  except  for  ]\Ir.  ]\Iorton. 
He's  taking  vou — not  me." 


I  draw  the  veil  over  nnicli  that  followed.  The  explanations 
especially.  It  is  hard  for  the  proud  spirit  to  bow,  and  sur.-ly 
Victoria's  Avas  bowed  to  the  earth  during  that  first  hour.  X<tt 
only  must  she  accept  ^Maurice's  assistance  in  every  way — whiski-y. 
biscuits,  his  handkcT-chief  to  bind  up  her  foot,  but  our  very  rail- 
road tickets,  for  i\Iiss  I\IacKay  had  the  purse.  And  the  hand- 
bags—oh, where  were  they?  Decorating  the  Police  Station  at 
Florence,  as  Ave  .supposed. 

As  for  ]\Iis5  IMacKay  herself,  we  never  tliouglit  <.f  her  at 
fifst.  and  then  :\rr.  Morton  paid  a  simply  fabulous  sum  to  th-^ 
guard  to  telegraph  from  the  next  .station  to  our  hotel  at  Flor.'n.-r- 
to  find  her.  and  send  lier  on  to  Rome. 

After  this  was  over,  the  anxiety  and  fi-ight  of  it  all  b.'Lran  i  • 
tell  on  me.  and  I  found  myself  in   my  .-orner  of  the  carria-_'.'. 
getting  sleepier  and  sleepier.     Station  after  station  Hashed   i... 
the  lights  g«i1  (liiinner.  the  night  darker,  the  two  on  the  utli' 
of  the  carriage  seemed  to  fade  aAvay. 

Then.  Avith  a  start,  I  Avoke  and  looked  across  at  them.  What. 
Avhat.  did  I  l)ehold '.  Victoria,  whom  1  had  left  propped  \ip  i>y 
pillows,  witli  the  hurt  foot  .stretched  over  the  imiu-ovised  re>r 
of  steamer  rugs,  my  proud  Victoria.  dro..pinLr  like  a  lily,  her  hand 
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in  the  hand  of  the  Publisher,  her  head  securely  ensconsed  against 
his  coat  sleeve. 

I  started  towards  her.  then  saw  that  she  was  asleep,  and 
fell  back.  "Don't  speak,"  whispered  ]Mauri.ee,  tenderly,  "I 
want  her  to  rest." 

And  so  the  hours  wore  away.  It  was,  as  the  English  tra- 
veller had  said,  the  early  morning  before  we  skirted  the  Cani- 
pagna,  grey  like  a  ghost  in  the  dawning,  and  slid  into  a  great 
cavernous  place. 

"Roma,  Roma,"  called  the  guards. 

Victoria  awoke. 

We  were  quickly  transferred  to  a  cab,  and  soon,  in  the  early, 
early  light,  could  dimly  see  the  modern  streets  through  which 
we  passed. 

It  was  all  silent  in  the  chilly,  grey  dawn  lights.  Victoria, 
ill  the  .jolting  cab.  was  half  fainting  from  the  pain.  Then  sud- 
denly, like  a  far-off  voice,  there  floated  the  sound  (^f  a  bell,  and 
before  it  died  away  another  and  another  caught  it  up.  I\[>s- 
terious,  unseen  clamor,  coming  from  we  knew  not  where,  filling 
all  the  air  about  us  with  vibrations  as  strong  as  sunbeams.  It 
-was  the  myriad  voice  of  Rome,  the  Ancient  and  Eternal,  bidding 
Tis  welcome,  we  of  the  far,  far  north,  on  this  the  day  of  Christ. 

And  we  all  leaned  out  towards  this  mighty  Rome  to  answer 
her,  in  our  small  way. 

"A  Merry  (^hristmas.  dears,"  said  I,  as  our  three  hniuU  met 
l)eneath  the  travelling  rug. 

A  little  tear  slid  down  Victoria's  cheek,  she  was  almost  too 
tired  to  speak,  but  she  looked  out  upon  the  city  of  her  dream 
and  smiled  through  the  tears. 

And  Mr.  IMorton— IMauricc.  I  should  say— tucked  the  rug 
closer  about  us  both.  "I  shall  have  more  to  say  to  you  anon,  dear 
Madame  Rome,"  lie  said,  in  his  nice,  droll  way.  '"At  ])resent  we 
want  breakfast  for  three,  and  1  have  a  toast  to  i)ro|.i.sc  hiter  on; 
one  to  the  hai)py  ending  of  all  (piests.  For  we  are  here,  and 
Rome  is  hei-e.   'tis  Chi-istuia-;  Day  —and  "X'icloi'ia   Hegina!"  "' 

And  the  bells  ranu'  on  and  on. 
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KTHK  ;iii  ;il)s.-ii.c  of  uv.T  .1  vr.ir.  ill  whi.-h  I  .lid 
not  hear  inucli  almni  ( 'jin.hliaii  literature.  I  may 
lie  y)ermitte(l  \u  -:ivc  a  l)i-i.'f  it! rospect  of  f'aii- 
ad'aii  litfi'atin-f  siiirc  my  last  aiiiiiial  i-c\-ii-\v. 
Authors  have  IK.t  hceil  idle,  at  least  ill  pi-MM-. 
Thoimli  few  volunies  of  pnelry  of  strikiiii:  imTir  liavf  a|i|»rar<'d. 
if  we  leave  out  tli.-  iiain.-s  of  Mrs.  lllcwrtt.  K.-v.  A.  W.  Kal..ii 
and  Vernon  Xott  as  wtdl  known.  Three  new  writers  have  inado 
theii-  how:  ('on\l>eare.  in  •'L.xrics  from  tlir  West."*  Miss  C'ole- 
man  in  "'Soii-is  and  Sonnets."  and  K.  \V.  Ser\ire.  who.se  '"Soii'Ts 

of  a  Sourdoutrh''  eon- 
tains  some  stron?  work.  I 
hear  that  we  shall  soon  he 
favored  with  a  \-oliiiiie  of 
trae-edies  l.y  W  i  1  f  r  .•  .1 
Caliiphell.  which  will  he 
welcome  news  to  all  lovei^s 
of  oood  Canadian  work. 
Another  •  venture  in  thi.s 
field  of  literature,  so  rare 
for  a  Canadian,  will  he 
■The  Key  of  Life:  a  Mys- 
tery. "•  hy  Kev.  F.  G.  Seott, 
so,m  to  he  inil)lislied  hy 
Willifim   F.ri--s. 

In  the  Held  (d'  the 
novel  we  ha\'e  had  new 
works  hy  .\oi-maii  l)uii<-aii. 
Sara  deanette  Diiiiean.  A. 
St  riimcr.  whom  I  am  very 

scrry  to  see  deVelopill'T  sell- 
sation-wards:  Basil  Kiii.ir. 
wliom  loo  few  Canadians 
l<iiow.    and    Koherts.     in     a 

PRO!'.  I,.  K.  ll(>l^\•|^c;,  m.a.,  I'li.n.         ver.v      cordiall\      welcomed 

l.o..k      of      animal      stories. 

„.,.,.     il„.    author    -dias     f.-w    e.pials    and     no    p,-cr..'"    as    one 
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would-be  statesman  put  it.  W.  A.  Eraser's  "  Lone  Furrow" 
has  been  very  highly  praised,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Knowles, 
in  "The  Undertow,"  has  seemingly  retained  his  popular- 
ity. Marian  Keith  produced  "The  Silver  Maple,"  and  Ralph 
Connor  gave  us  "The  Doctor."  Newer  names  in  fiction  are 
Frank  L.  Pollock,  with  ' '  Treasure  Trail, ' '  he  was  already  known 
by  short  stories;  and  Avison  North,  whose  "Carmichael"  is  said 
to  be  good.  New  in  fiction  is  Wilfred  Campbell,  whose  "Ian  of 
the  Oreades"  is  a  romantic  tale  of  "intrigue,  love  and  adven- 
ture" which  has  received  good  words  from  many  critics.  Arthur 
Heming  is  well  known  as  an  illustrator,  and  now  comes  forward 
as  a  novelist  in  "Spirit  Lake."  Still  another  new  name  is  Arch. 
McKishnie,  whose  book  is  reviewed  below. 

This  brief  and  incomplete  list  of  better  names  in  our  poetry 
and  prose  literature  gives  ample  evidence  that,  as  in  other  direc- 
tions, so  here  Canada  has  been  growing. 

A71  Irish  Saint:  the  Life  Story  of  Ann  Preston  {"Holy  Ann"). 
By  Helen  E.  Bingham.    Toronto,  1907 :  Briggs,  155  pp. 
The  story  of  a  very  simple  life,  well  known  to  many  of  To- 
ronto 's  citizens,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Dr.  Potts.    There 
are  few  such  stories  possible  to-day. 

The  Toiler.  By  William  J.  Fischer.  Toronto.  1907:  Briggs, 
167  pp. 
Dr.  Fischer  had  already  published  "Songs  by  the  Wayside," 
and  is  therefore  no  'prentice  hand.  But  we  could  wish  for  his 
own  sake  that  he  had  cut  out  at  least  one-half  of  the  poems  in 
the  book  and  have  used  the  knife  on  some  of  the  others.  His 
muse  lacks  cheeriness,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  "Oc- 
tober Days"  with  ]\IcLachlan 's  "October,"  which  is  afire  with 
the  glor}'  of  the  Canadian  autumn  woods.  The  gray  mist,  the 
dull,  rainy  day  and  tlie  murky  night,  seem  to  hold  him  in  their 
spell.  Tn  his  language,  loo.  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of 
"O,"  "Oh.'"  "so  wearily,"  "so  silently."  etc..  that  one  be- 
comes saddened.  ^loroovei-.  some  of  his  lines  are  prose  cut  off  in 
lengths,  as  in  : 

"  Some  may  prize  diamonds,  treasures  fair, 
l^nto  life's  weary  end, 
And  never  own  that  jewel  rare — 
The  heart,  that'.s  in  a  friend." 
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And  there  are  other  exanipk^s.     On  tlir  otlirr  hand,  there  is  a 
fine  lilt  in  "A  Song  of  Drowsy  Town": 

"  Sweet  I   sweet  I    hear  the  swift  feet, 
Tlie  spirits  are  calhng  from  Drowsytown  : 
Voices  sing  loud  to  tliee, 
Clear  bells  ring  out  to  thee, 
Fairies  bring  shout  to  the  •, 

Over  the  lonely  hills,  silent  and  hinwn. 
Ah  1  little  angel  mine  I 
Sail  thro'  the  dancing  Rhino, 

In  thy  dream-fashioned  light  shiji  up  .md  thiwn  ! 
Oh  I  to  set  sail  with  thee  ! 
Kisses  I'll  mail  to  thee, 

For  thousands  are  drifting  to  Drowsytown. 
So  rest !  rest !  peace,  tired  heart. 
The  night  breaks  too  soon  into  morning  ; 

Joseph  Yaucc.    By  William  dk  ]\roRGAX.    Toronto,  1907:  H.-in-y 
Frowde,  509  pp. 

A  most  deligthfullj'  garrulous  style,  taking  the  reader  into 
his  confidence  from  the  very  first  and  making  him  see  the  seenes 
in  all  their  carefully  wrought  details — ^such  is  Joseph  Vance. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  read  through  at  a  sitting  by  skipping  lines, 
paragraplis  and  pages,  but  a  book  to  read  by  chapters,  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  witt}^  and  confiding  style,  and  have  time  to  think  and 
reflect  upon  them,  Avith  a  consequent  increase  of  enjoyment.  An 
old-fashioned  style  by  an  author  who  makes  his  debut  at  sixty- 
seven  3^ears  of  age.  One  is  tempted  to  think,  as  a  result  of  read- 
ing this  work,  that  novelists  and  specialists,  especially  medical, 
should  be  chosen  from  writers  and  scientists  of  large  experience 
and  genial  views  of  life.  Joe  Vance  is  first-class,  and  tlie  way 
the  father  was  able  to  bluff  his  ignorant  way  to  wealth  ami 
higher  society  is  well  described.  And  there  is  IjOssie,  wlio  tires 
you  a  bit,  but  is  a  good  sketch.  The  Chapters  are  given  detailed 
headings,  and  both  the  editor  and  the  publishers  have  explanatory 
postscripts,  of  good  length,  too.  AVouldn't  "straight-lliuig 
words"  and  fewer  be  an  improvemeiil  .'  And  yet  the  book  has 
great  charm. 

Alice-f  or -Short.    By  Joseph  ni:  :\r(>i;G.\N'.    'I'oronto.  l!l(»7 :  Henry 
Frowde,  563  pp. 

The  life  story  of  Alicia  Kavanagh.  Aliee-ror-slicrt.  told  in 
even  more  prolix  style  than  Jnsi  pli    Vdiui .  but    with  the  same 
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thoughtful  air  and  trust-compelling  manner,  so  that  the  reader 
can  all  but  see  the  haunts  of  old  London,  which  are  the  scenes 
of  the  story.  The  book  is  not  so  good  as  its  predecessor,  but  will 
sell  well.  The  lack  of  haste,  so  prominent  in  these  two  works,  is 
a  splendid  antidote  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  some  modern  ro- 
mances. The  chapters  have  the  same  long  headings  as  in  Joseph 
Vance,  and  an  addendum  in  place  of  a  postscript.  Of  plot  there 
is  in  neither  much  trace.  Charles  Heath  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  the  author  himself,  and  the  house  is  also  said  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  real  house. 

Tin  Weavers.  By  Sir  Gu.bert  Parker.  Toronto,  1907.  Copp. 
Clark  Co..  582  pp. 
"Dost  thou  spread  the  sail,  throw  the  spear,  swing  the  axe, 
lay  thy  hand  upon  the  plough,  attend  the  furnace-door,  shep- 
herd the  shee])  upon  the  hills,  gather  corn  from  the  field,  or 
smite  the  rock  in  the  quarry?  Yet  whatever  thy  task,  thou  art 
even  as  one  who  twists  the  thread  and  throws  the  shuttle,  weaving 

the  wel)  of  Life.  Ye  are 
all  weavers,  and  Allah,  the 
^lerciful,  does  He  not 
watch  beside  the  loom?" 

A  striking  ciuotation,  the 
text,  if  you  will,  of  the  best 
])ook  Parker  has  written 
since  The  Ji'if/Jif  of  Weti/. 
The  hero  is  David  Claridge, 
a  young  Quaker  and  tlie 
real  Lord  Eglington,  sit- 
ting out  a  sentence  of  thiTe 
months  for  some  ver\-  man- 
ly offences  and  tlicn  aii- 
swcrJiig  the  call  oT  Egypt, 
and  by  simple  goodness, 
siraiglil  dealing  and  mystic 
influence  lielping  liiaj  pool- 
eoiiiilry  on  tlie  road  1o 
sn;  (in.BKKT  i>akkkk.  ^,.,,.,|||,  .,,,,1  p,,,spei-i(y.  liut 

the  acliial  Loi'd  K<;lington.  a  younger  lialf-broliier.  as  Poi-eign 
Secretary,  does   ik.I    aid    in   ext  reiiiil  \'.    so    tlial     Ciai'idge     I'astia 
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all  hut  iiiccis  th.'  f.-itc  (.r  Cord.. II.  w  Im  h.-is  sat  I'm-  Davi-l's 
l>i'-1iiiv.  'I'll.'  plot  is  old.  tli.Mv  is  rather  plnity  ..f  l-'.iryptiaii  .-..l- 
ofiiiL;-.  and  the  i»ivsciice  of  'I'lioiiias  'i'ilniaii  Lace\ .  of  Clii. -a ■_'<•. 
is  not  necessary  to  the  story,  cx.-ri.t  that  he  eomes  down  hand- 
.somely  at  the   necessary   lime.      Of  eoiir.se   there   is   a    woinaii    in 

the  ease.  Hylda.  whom  David  reseiies  fr insult  in  the  Khedive's 

palace,  and  who.  thoueh  in  love  with  David,  is  earried  otf  her 
feet  by  the  hrilliatil  woiii-  of  the  fals..  Lord  Iv-liiiMton.  ;,,,d 
marries  him.  lint  he  dies  at  the  eonvenieiit  moment,  and.  thouirh 
we  are  not  told,  it  is  (|uite  evident  that  David  and  Ilylda  hiM-onie 
one.  An  old  i)lot  and  an  old  story,  hiit  told  in  siieli  a  way  tliat 
we  read  along-  to  the  end  witlionl  eritieism.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Canadian  Qnakerism  has  eontrihuted  to  the  picture  of  David 
and  of  the  meetine-  house.  1  can  rememlier  just  .sueh  charac- 
ters and  scenes  in  my  native  county,  and  i'arkei-'s  hirthplace 
was  not  far  from  another  strong  settlement  of  the  same  religious 
body. 

TIk    Last  Eohiii.     Ey  Etitkiavvx  Wettikr.m^d.     Toronto.   11X17: 
Brig-gs.  198  pp. 

According  to  the  prefatory  note  nearl\-  one-half  of  the  poems 
in  this  volnme  are  new.  the  I'est  selections  I'l-om  previously  pub- 
lished volumes.  Having  oid\  "'i'lie  House  of  Trees"  before  me, 
I  cainiot  pick  out  the  new  work,  but  have  chosen  as  among  tiiose 
which  i)lease  me.  The  Fireweed.  .My  Orders.  Irony.  A  Rainy 
:\Iorning.  The  Wild  Jessamine.  Kartli's  Silences.  The  Prairi.-. 
:\liss  Wetherald  is  a  pleasin-  ,.;,reful  siuuvr.  with  few  hi-li 
notes,  but  with  few  prosaic  lines.  She  seems  to  sing  "because 
sfr.    must." 

Tin    Lddji  of  Ihc  Decoratio)!.       V>y  Frantis  Litti.k.       Toronto. 
1!»()7:  :\[us.son  Book  Co..   Limi'ed.  ^M  pp. 

This  is  a  \-er.\  bree/\-  (lescri|)t  ion  of  the  .io\s  and  trials  of  a 
youn-'  widow,  who.  .-irter  her  se\-eii  years  of  married  sorrow,  went 
to  .lai)an  as  a  kitiderL;ai-t  iier  and  t.-acher.  The  time  was  just 
liefore  and  dnriiie  the  jirst  j.art  of  the  b'usso-Jai^anese  War. 
Incidentally  much  li-lit  is  thrown  upon  the  trials  of  tlie  foreiLrn 
lady  missionary,  and  one  is  not  sure  but  that  the  riudit  solution 
was  found  when  the  orii^inal  lir^t  lover  turned  up  \i-yy  uik-x- 
l..'e|edly  and  carried  the  niis.iMn.irs  olV  to  a  happy  western 
home. 
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Songs  of  a  Sourdough.  By  Robert  W.  Service.  Toronto,  1907: 
Briggs,  82  pp. 
Here  we  have  some  of  the  strongest  work  Canada  has  pro- 
duced. This  Yukon  bank  clerk  has  been  to  school  to  Kipling, 
and  has  some  work  quite  worthy  of  the  master.  For  instance, 
the  first  poem,  "The  Law  of  the  Yukon" — 

"  This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  and  ever  she  makes  it  plain  ; 

Send  not  your  foolish  and  feeble  ;  send  nis  your  strong  and  your  sane. 
Strong  for  the  red  rage  of  battle  ;  sane,  for  T  harry  them  sore  ; 
Send  me  ni'^n  girt  for  the  combat,  men  who  are  grit  to  the  core  ; 
Swift  as  the  panther  in  triumph,  fierce  as  the  bear  in  defeat, 
Sired  of  a  bull-dog  parent,  steeled  in  the  furnace  heat. 


ROBERT    W.    SERVICE. 


Send  me  the  best  of  your  breeding,  lend  me  your  chosen^nes  ; 
Them  will  I  take  to  my  bosom  ;  them  will  I  call  my  sons  ; 
Them  will  I  gild  with  my  treasure,  them  will  I  glut  witli  my  meat  ; 
But  th ,'  others — the  misfits,  the  failures     I  tram{)le  under  my  feet. 


This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon,  tliat  only  the  strong  shall  thrive  ; 
That  surely  the  weak  shall  pcrisli,  and  only  the  fit  survive. 
Dissolute,  damned  and  despairful,  cripi)led  and  palsied  and  slain, 
This  is  the  will  of  the  Yukon— Lo  I  how  she  makes  it  plain  I"' 


U  V.l    17r/7>/;/. I.V.I 


ISO 


Other  good  poems  are  --The  Spell  of  the  Yukon."  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild/'  ••(Iriii"  and  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Kemittauoe 
]Man."  Serviee  knows  wliereof  lie  simrs.  and  if.  as  in  Kiplini^'s 
ease,  the  language  is  .strong  anil  elemenlal.  so  .n-.'  thi-  i-liann-ters 
and  passions  described. 

Gaff  Liukmn.       By  Archie  P.  ]\k'Kisii.\ii:.       Torontn.    i:«()7: 
Briggs,  255  pp. 
A  new  author  here  makes  his  bow  with  a  work  that  gives 

evidence  of  somi^  ability,  even  if  it  does  skim  aloiiir  the  surface 

and  !a(]\  condensation. 
(iatf  Linkum  is  a  found- 
ling, left  by  Gipsy  Pete 
on  a  doorstep  in  the  Vil- 
lage of  Taibotville.  near 
Lake  Erie.  He  grew  up 
with  Buz  and  ^Mollie,  but 
never  knew  who  his 
mother  was  until  the 
plot  thickens  in  an  at- 
tempt to  kidnap  him. 
Then  it  is  fcmnd  that  Di, 
a  rather  mysterious  wo- 

■^jBBii^SPBi      -^^SJi^^mB         uypsics.       tile  lost  moth- 

,•)•.  who  foi-  twelve  years 
had  staved  with  them  to 
-ict  iiack  hci-  husband's 
will.  whi«-h  was  to  prove 
lirr  wealth.  Tliere  are 
some  very  g<iod  ])a.ssages 

HI   the   l)ook.   especiall\    me   naiur<'   i)iirts.    but    there   is  a   lack  of 

grip   and   careful   sketching.       Wc   imiH'   tliat    the   author's   next 

attempt  will  be  more  compact  and  well-knit. 

A  Ladij  at  the  Court  nf  Kiiifi  Artinn:  I'.y  Sakv  11  \wk>  Sti;k- 
LING.    Toronto.  l!t()7:  Musson  P.ook  Co..  Linnted.  -Jtil'  pp. 


A  charming   l)it    of   Ix.ok-makui-- 
of  the  Arthurian  legends  are  woven  to-cth.-r  int 
esting  storv  for  girls. 


which    various   motit- 
I  fairly  inter- 
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At  the  Sign  of  tlu    Bcai'cr.     By  Samuel  :\rATHEWSON  Baylis. 
Toronto,  1907 :  Briggs,  225  pp. 
As  in  the  ease  of  the  author's  earlier  book,  this  is  a  collection 
of  prose  and  verse  without  much  merit.    Why  such  a  sensational 
bit  as  "The  Sparks  Fly  Upward"  was  included,  I  cannot  guess. 
Even  if  founded  on  fact,  such  stutf  had  better  be  left  out  of 
what  professes  to  be  an  attempt  at  literature. 
The  InteUicjcnee  of  Flowers.     By  IMaurice  Maeterlinck.     To- 
ronto, 1907:  ]\Ivisson  Book  Co.,  Limited,  179  pp. 
The  famous  Belgian  author  has  given  us  here  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  hours  of  recreation,  just  as  he  did  in  The  Life  of  the 
Bee.     The  book  is  most  charmingly  written,  gives  evidence  of 
very  close  and  loving  observation  of  both  beautiful  flowers  and 
common,  ugly  weeds,  and  draws  most  inspiring  lessons  from  his 
labors.      It  is  a  l)()ok  for  every  flower-lover  and  should  also  in- 
spire others  to  love  and  watch  "the  flowers  of  the  field."     The 
decorations  by  William  Edgar  Fisher  and  the  illustrations  are 
worthy  of  the  subject  matter. 

Tlx    Modtrii   h'ea(hr'.><  Bihh .     By  Richard   G.   Moulton.     To- 
ronto. 1!)07:  Tlie  ]\Iac^Iillan  Company,  1733  pp. 
This  is  a  re-issue  in  one  volume,  on  thin  paper,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  of  the  various  volumes  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
issued  separately,  and  which  have  taken  up  only  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.      In   this  form  tlie  l)ook  will  have  a 
wide  sale,  for  it  will  make  a  capital  Christmas  gift. 
Cahip  aiul   Trail.     By   Stewart   Edward  White.      lUustrated. 
Toronto.  1907:  Musson  liook  Company,  Limited,  236  pp. 

This  1 k.  by  the  author  of  "The  Blazed  Trail."  etc.,  is  the 

outcome  of  an  ott'ei-  made  in  77/ r  Foroit  to  s(Mid  information  about 
tents  to  inquirers.  In  self-defence,  the  generous  traveller  wrote 
this  book  on  camping  outfits,  personal  e(|nii»menfs.  horse  packs 
and  all  other  packs,  ;ill  advice  the  i-esnit  of  his  own  experience, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  exideiitly  coiinnoH-si  nsihh .  The  book 
can  be  heartily  commended  to  all  would-be  cnmpers  and  explorers. 


TKe  Faculty  of  Forestry 


B.    E.    FEKXOW.    LI, .11. 


^^  •^•W  lit:  soil  is.  in  Ihc  hisl  ;iii;il\sis.  lh.'  basis  nf  all 
'^=^^^-=^''  national  life,  indusl  rics  and  fonimcret*.  fm-  fuml 
'^  materials  arc  the  prime  necessity  of  life:  and  in 
tlie  end  that  nation  mnst  heeome  tlie  most  i>r<)s- 
perons  which  connnands  ihe  largest  farm  area 
;ind  the  best-arraniicd  soil  cnltnre.  It  is  trne 
that  for  a  time  a  nation  can  thrive  on  oonnneree 
alone  liy  supplying  its  needs  of  soil  products 
tiu-onuh  imjjortation.  like  (ireat  Britain.  l)ut, 
finally,  as  export  countries  become  settled,  the  .soil,  as  ihc  liasis 
of  national  prosperity,  will  assert  itself,  and  the  purel.\  com- 
mercial superiority  vanishes. 

Next  to  food  materials,  the  most  impuriant  prodnds  derive.! 
fi'or:  the  soil  are  not  the  minei-als.  althou'jh  the  prodn<-i'rs  of 
minei-als  are  pi'oiie  to  think  so,  i)ut  wood,  the  most  nnivei-sally 
used  and  most  indispensable  material  aiiioiiL;-  all  industrial 
nations.  The  fact  that  (ireat  Hritain.  famons  for  its  iron  in- 
•  Instr.w  but  import  iiii:'  |)i-aetieally  all  its  wood  materials,  pays  a 
laru-er  annnal  bill  to  other  nations  for  the  latter  (.tri.').!  100.000) 
than  the  annnal  ou1|.nt  of  her  iron  indnstries  1.^:1 20.000.000), 
goes  far  to  substantiate  this  assertion. 

Food  and  wood — note  the  close  vei-bal  similarity! — being 
both  derived  fi-oiii  the  surface  of  the  .■arlli.  which  is  limited,  a 
sub-division  of  the  availal)le  space  between  the  tw(.  u.ses  of  tin- 
soil   for    food    and    wood    production    beconu-s    -essary.      Farm 

aiul  forest   mnst   divide  theii-  heritage. 

In  wooded  conntries  like  Kastern  ('ana<la  the  forest  is  the 
na1ui-al    condition,    an.l.    inder.l.    at    least    sixty    per  cent,   (.f  the 
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habitable  world  is  forest  land.  Here  the  farm  area  must  be 
laboriously  wrested  from  the  forest — forest  destruction,  to  make 
room  for  field  and  pasture,  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  civiliza- 
tion. But,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  civilization, 
and  consequently  increased  wood  requirements,  the  work  of  the 
axe  is  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  the  farm  soils.  Forest  de- 
struction, albeit  for  legitimate  uses,  progresses  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  settled  country,  and,  moreover,  carelessness,  bred 
by  plenty,  leads  to  unnecessary  destruction  by  wasteful  use  and 
fire.  The  time  comes  when  the  balance  must  be  struck,  when 
supply  must  be  balanced  with  consumption — a  complicated  cal- 
culation in  which  increase  of  wood  growth,  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  increase  of  consumption  due  to  growing  civilization, 
are  factors. 

The  fact  that  wood  is  not  only  a  natural  product  of  the  soil, 
but,  unlike  the  field  crops,  is  satisfactory  and  ready  for  the  use 
of  man  without  artificial  improvement,  as  in  the  case  of  fruits 
and  cereals — this  fact  apparently  makes  effort  on  the  part  of 
man  in  the  direction  of  wood  production  unnecessary.  But 
Nature  is  everywhere  the  most  wasteful  husbandman ;  she  takes 
no  count  of  time  or  space;  she  has  no  knowledge  of  man's  eco- 
nomic needs ;  she  grows  weeds  as  readily,  indeed,  more  readily, 
than  useful  materials ;  she  has  all  the  time  there  is  at  command, 
and  all  the  soil  for  any  i)urpose  which  the  fortuitousness  of  con- 
ditions dictates. 

Finally,  then,  man  must  interfere  and  introduce  economic 
thought  into  wood  production ;  he  must  learn  to  make  time  and 
space  more  effective,  to  force  Nature  to  produce  in  shorter  time 
more  and  possibly  better  material  per  acre — the  time  for  the 
forester  has  arrived. 

When  this  time  is  at  hand  depends  on  a  complication  of 
economic  conditions.  Great  Britain,  with  easy  accession  to  tim- 
ber supplies  from  other  nations,  has  not  yet  awakened  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  waste  of  paying  out  vast  sums  for  a  product  which 
could  more  advantageously  be  grown,  all  or  in  part,  on  her  waste 
lands.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  more  densely  populated, 
less  advantageously  situated  as  to  imports,  and  more  thrifty 
(due  to  her  relative  poverty),  has  fof  centuries  paid  attention 
to  the  cotiscrvntivc  use  of:'  her  forest  resources,  and  for  more  than 
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a  cciilury  luis  iidoptcd  i-;ili(.ii;il  policies  as  n'._Mnls  soil  (|ivisi..ri. 
and  has  developed  the  most  perfect  forestry  systems.  All  the 
other  European  nations  have  within  the  last  live  d.'cadrs  takt-n 
steps  towards  the  same  end. 

Canada,  with  a  vast  forest  area  and  a  scanty  pnindation. 
has  as  yet  hardly  realized  the  need  of  a  forest  policy,  althou'^h 
voices  have  been  heard  for  thirty  years  foreshadowiiiir  llic  need. 
She  is  still  exploilinii'  her  I'drcst  rcsnurccs.  witlioiil  tliuii-jht  of 
the  morrow.  AVhatever  has  been  done  to  re,i:iil;ite  the  u.se  of  licr 
timber  lands  for  greater  economy  and  foi-  fntnre  needs  has  so 
far  been  feeble.  Indeed,  if  it  wei-e  ])os-;il)le  to  surround  the 
country  with  a  Chinese  wall,  to  prcNciit  the  population  from 
growing",  and  to  stop  exports,  mere  exploitation  could  go  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  without  exhausting  her  forest  resources,  and 
without  need  of  foresters  and  foi-est  policies:  but  if  we  con- 
sider Canada  as  a  part  of  the  world  at  large,  she  has  already 
passed  the  time  when  rational  policies  in  the  disposal  of  her 
timber  domain  should  have  been  begun,  with  due  regard  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  present  fiscal  results. 

To  educate  the  men  who  are  to  helji  in  fornndatini:  and 
carrying  out  s\ieh  ])olieies.  the  new  Faculty  of  Forestr\-  has  lieeu 
established.  P\)llowing  the  usage  in  tlie  I 'nivei-sity.  merely  a 
four  years'  undergraduate  course  has  been  inaugurated:  but, 
considei'iuL;-  the  almost  unplowcd  Held,  the  absence  of  an  estab- 
lished profession,  with  its  differeiit  iat  ion  into  i^radeii  positions; 
considering  that  the  graduates  will  have  to  ovate  the  demand 
fot  their  services,  and  must  lie  men  not  only  of  academic  attain- 
ments, but  also  of  -ood.  pi-actical  judgment,  so  thai  besides  know- 
ing how  to  aj)ply  their  technical  knowl-Hlge  in  the  woods  they 
may  be  able  to  impress  the  value  of  their  services  upon  would- 
be  em])loyers.  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  broader  e.lu<-ation  than 
smh  a  four  years'  undergracbuite  professional  course  can  give 
will  he  to  the  advantage  of  the  forester.  Although,  eventually, 
simi)h^  woodcraft,  with  sli-ht  additions  of  a.-ademic  knowledu'c 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  practical  woodswoi-k.  only  the  broadly 
educated  m.Mi  will  Invome  l.'aders  in  tli.'  new  lidd. 

I*.     V.     fi  !;\..w. 
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THe  Development  of  Wireless 
Teleg'raj:  Ky 

L.    N.    RICHARDSON,     '07. 

IIP^RE  is  nothing  in  scientific  research  so  typical  of 
the  speed  and  spirit  of  the  age  as  the  development 
of  wireless  telegraphy.  Scarce  nine  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  actual  application  of  Hertzian 
waves,  yet  in  these  few  years  a  practical  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  has  been  evolved,  not  indeed 
complete,  but  yet  such  as  to  warrant  its  installa- 
tion in  the  armies  and  navies  of  many  of  the  leading 
powers,  and  its  success,  commercially,  seems  to  be  assured.  The 
nine  days'  wonder  of  those  early  days  when  IMarconi  captured 
the  enthusiasm  of  press  and  public  by  his  wonderful  experi- 
ments, and  sober  men  prophesied  the  speedy  relegation  of  copper 
wires  and  gutta  pereha  insulators  to  the  museum,  has  indeed 
subsided,  but  popular  interest  has  never  wavered  in  its  loyalty 
to  the  intrepid  inventor  in  his  persistent  efforts  to  bridge  the 
Atlantic  with  wireless  communication.  Indeed,  public  appre- 
ciation is  always  vouchsafed  to  the  practical  inventor  who  car- 
ries science  forth  from  the"  laboratory  and  applies  it  to  some 
useful  commercial  enterprise;  but  very  often  those  who  have 
worked  patiently  in  humble  laboratories,  with  little  knowledge 
and  great  faith,  wlio  have  seen  the  visions  of  these  great  pos- 
sibilities and  made  it  possible  for  others  to  enter  the  promised 
land  of  dicovery,  are  not  accorded  their  share  of  public  praise. 
But  time  is  the  judge  wliicli  .justly  accords  to  each  his  proper 
place  ill  its  annals,  history. 

So  cNcii  the  barest  outline  of  the  development  of  wireless 
tok\ui-a|)liy  is  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  great  work  of 
Clerk  Maxwell  and  Jlcrtz.  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theory 
of  wireless  telcgrapliy.  .Maxwell  revolutionized  the  current  New- 
tonian theory  of  matter  and  electricity,  and  showed  the  theor- 
etical connection  between  light  and  electricity,  wliile  Hertz  gave 
the  lirst  practical  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  electrical 
wiives  in  the  transmitting  medium.  From  Hertz  to  Marconi  we 
have  ;i  host  ol'  scientists  and  experimenters  striving  with  more  or 
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lot 


less  suceess  to  apply  tli.'s,.  i.rw  pi-iii,-ipl.-.s  p.  tli.-  li-aiisinis.si..M  ..f 
signals  without  connecting  wires.  CriuU-  and  unpra.-ti.al  as  w^-e 
tliese  experiments,  they  at  least  piislied  back  the  horizon  antl  ex- 
tended  the  bounds  of  knowledge— the  greatest  good  science  van 
do.  Some  of  these,  such  as  Righi,  Lodge,  Slaby  and  Prcce, 
succeeded  in  telc>;ra])liiiig  short  distances  without  the  medium 
of  connecting  wires,  but  .Marconi  was  the  first  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  long  distance  wireless  telegraphing.  :\rarc..iii"s  lirst 
successful  experiments  were  made  across  tiie  Bristol  Cliannel  in 
1S97.  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.     Soon  after,  the  Mar.'oDi 
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Company  was  formed,  and  wireless  connnunications  were  soon 
installed  in  many  lighthouses,  where  it  proved  nuidi  more  etlrt- 
cient  and  less  expensive  tluni  the  old  cabh'  system.  Many  of  the 
merchantmen  and  war  vessels  are  e<|nipped  with  "wireless"  in- 
struments. By  this  iiiciiiis  Ihcy  can  keep  in  touch  witli  their 
haven  for  a  certain  distance,  and  can  receive  the  daily  weather 
reports  from  land,  so  that  tliey  can  compile  tiieir  own  weather 
maps  and  statistics,  thus  materially  lesseninir  the  dainrers  of 
connnerce. 
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The  question  around  which  popular  interest  centers  at  the 
present  time,  of  establishing  wireless  communication  across  the 
Atlantic,  has  not  been  so  easy  to  solve.  To  this  Marconi  has  been 
directing  his  energies  for  some  years.  The  first  experiment  was 
in  December,  1901,  when  the  letter  S  was  transmitted  from 
Poldhu  to  Signal  Hill,  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  2,200  miles. 
Later,  in  1902.  the  famous  message  of  congratulation  from  Pre- 
sident Roosevelt  to  King  Edward  VII.  was  transmitted,  and  the 
Marconi  Company  announced  that  the  long  desired  trans- Atlantic 
communication  was  established.  But  a  breakdown  in  the  appar- 
atus suspended  operations,  and  for  several  years  there  were  no 
new  developments  of  a  commercial  nature.  Recent  reports,  how- 
ever, of  ^larconi's  achievements  seem  to  indicate  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  practical  working  of  his  system.  On  October 
the  18th.  fourteen  hundred  words  were  transmitted  across  the 
Atlantic  with  the  average  speed  of  three  words  a  minute,  and 
since  then  the  operations  have  been  meeting  with  success. 

But  there  are  many  serious  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore wireless  telegraphy  can  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  com- 
mercial competition.  In  the  first  place,  a  system  that  has  a 
capacity  of  only  three  words  a  minute  cannot  claim  to  be  of  very 
great  commercial  value.  Added  to  this  is  the  frequency  of  at- 
mospheric disturbances,  especially  in  the  summer  months,  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  reliability  of  wireless  operations. 
Thus  the  saving  in  expense  for  wire  and  connections  is  offset 
by  the  lack  of  speed  and  reliability.  The  lack  of  secrecy  is  an- 
other dra\vback.  The  message  is  sent  out  broadcast,  and  secrecy 
can  be  secured  only  by  secret  codes.  For  commercial  purposes, 
life-saving  and  danger-warning,  some  universal  code  is  desir- 
able, but  for  warfare  different  navies  will  adopt  secret  systems. 

There  are  many  different  systems  of  apparatus  infuse  in 
different  countries,  but  the  same  general  principles  underlie 
every  system  ;  and  a  general  description  of  the  system  might  be 
outlined  as : 

(  1.   8)urce  of  energy. 

The    Sending    Station-  2.  The  transmitter. 

(  ?>.  The  antenna  {a). 
4.  The  air  and  ether. 

C  h.  The  antenna  (/.) 

The  Receiving  St;ition-|  0.    Receiver. 

i  7.   Kartii. 
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The  souiTc  of  energy  was  origiiuiUy  a  primary  l)attfry.  Now 
]Marcoui  uses  a  two  lumdred  and  forty  liorsepower  steam  <*ni:ine 
in  his  trans-Atlantic  stations.  The  transmitt<'r  is  tlie  mode  of 
generating  sparks.  The  formation  of  sparks  is  ih.'  fiMKhim.-ntal 
principle  of  the  system  (indeed  the  (Jermans  eall  it  spark  tele- 
graphy). A  spark  is  a  sndd(Mi  transformation  of  t-neriry  pro- 
duced in  an  air-gap  when  broken  down  by  exee.ss  of  voltaire. 
Thirty  thousand  volts  are  required  to  lireak  down  an  air  gap 
of  one-quarter  inch.  Lightning  is  a  spark  due  to  many  millions 
of  volts.  The  spark  throws  the  electric  system  into  vibration, 
and  trains  of  electric  waves  radiate  oiT  from  the  antenna  thi-ouirh 
the  ether.  The  antenna  was  at  first  a  single  wire,  supporti-d  l)y 
a  tall  mast,  now  an  inverted  p\raini(l  or  network  of  wires  is 
used,  the  height  depending  on  the  distance  to  whieh  connmuii- 
cation  is  carried.  The  ether,  disturbed  by  the  antenna,  i-a- 
diates  in  electric  waves  the  energy  from  the  antenna,  and  a 
small  fraction  of  this  is  picked  up  at  the  receiving  station.  These 
waves  are  of  two  kinds — electromagnetic  and  electrostatic — 
which  move  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  the  direction 
of  propagation.  They  vary  in  length  from  one  hundred  to  three 
thousand  feet.  The  maximum  strengtli  of  signals  is  got  by 
tuning  or  regulating  these  waves  so  that  they  are  of  the  same 
form  and  frequency.  The  receiving  anteinia  is  the  elet-trii-al 
counterpart  of  the  sending  one.  The  i-eccivt  r  has  many  different 
forms.  The  earth  completes  the  circuit.  Dampness  is  essential, 
and  thus  conunuiiicalion  over  water  gives  more  sati>fa<-tory  re- 
sults than  over  land. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  system. 
The  great  desideratum  is  the  discovery  of  some  method  for  the 
propagation  of  Ih.'  electric  waves  in  the  desired  direction,  in- 
stead of  radiating  them  in  all  directions,  thus  increasing  their 
intensity  and  limiting  interference.  The  Hertz  ]>arabolie  reflec- 
tor supplies  the  need  for  .short  distances.  It  is  also  essential  that 
some  means  be  devised  to  eliminate  the  efTeets  of  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances before  the  tran.s-Atlantic  connminication  is  at  all  sat- 
isfactorv. 


illSSIONARY 


TKe  Canadian  Colleges*   Mission 

N  the  early  days  of  University  College  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  was  formed.  At  first  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  one  of  the  class  rooms,  afterwards  in 
a  building  known  as  Moss  Hall,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  biological  building.  The  conviction 
became  prevalent  that  a  separate  building  was  re- 
quired, and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  it.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  late  A.  J.  INfcLeod,  every  member 
of  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  was  set  to  work,  and  soon  success  crowned 
these  united  efforts.  It  is  well  to  recall  these  beginnings,  for  at 
the  present  time  we  are  confronted  with  a  similar  problem.  We 
have  outgrown  our  building,  and  however  much  it  may  be  prized 
for  its  historical  associations  and  as  being  one  of  the  first  College 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  new  and  enlarged  accommodation  will  be 
the  imperative  demand  of  the  near  future. 

Among  those  who  came  to  speak  in  the  newly  opened  College 
Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  building  were  the  Studd  brothers.  These  young  Eng- 
lishmen had  dedicated  themselves  and  their  wealth  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.  They  intended  to  go  out  at  their  own  cost, 
and  in  their  own  way  strive  to  do  something  for  their  brethren 
abroad,  and  they  were  eager  to  stir  up  other  College  men  to  do 
likewise.  But  the  young  men  in  Toi-onto  to  wliom  they  spoke 
had  not  the  independent  fortune  enabling  them  to  copy  these  fine 
young  types  of  the  best  in  English  aristocracy.  Nevertheless 
then-  arose  the  Student  Volunteer  jMovement,  aiming  primarily 
to  secure  willing  workers  who  wouhl  he  rca(l\-  and  zealous  to 
go,  and  it  was  believed  thai  means  wouhl  be  found. 

In  University  College  Ihese  young  eiithusiasls  did  not  simply 
wait  for  churches  oi-  wcallliN-  in<li\i(luals  1o  furnish  the  means. 
They  decided  that  th(>y  wouhl  hand  logelher  and  oul  of  their  lim- 
ited means  niak-e  a  hcLiinning  at  least.     The\-  chosi^  .las.  S.  dale, 
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B.A..  as  llu'ir  rcpi-csciil.ilivc  and  sml  liim  in  ISSS  U>  b»'  on.-  (.!' 
the  first  to  I'titcr  llic  "  lici-iiiit  iialinn"  of  C.iva.  ih.-ii  lanlily 
opciiimr  the  (l(»(ir  In  Wc^tci-n  lliou^-til  and  cntci-pri-;!'.  'I'li<-  stu- 
dents in  the  medieal  faeiiltics  also  (juirkly  follnwfd  u|)  tliis 
beginning  by  sending  Dr.  K.  A.  llaivlic  and  liis  wit'.'  to  undfrtak.- 
medieal  missionary  work  in  ("orea.  Soon  afterwards,  in  lS!t'_'. 
Mr.  Gale  was  transferred  to  a  denominational  Hoard,  and  tlie 
Alls  and  ]Medieal  students  united  to  support  the  medieal  mission 
in  Corea.  at  the  same  time  so  organizing  as  to  invite  other  insti- 
tnlioiis  to  co-opci-ate.  Vcvy  soon  ihr  ninvciiimt  spi-t-ad  fn»m 
west  to  east,  and  from  Toronto  to  Halifax  edueational  institu- 
tions eo-operated.  After  Dr.  llardie's  medical  mission  was  trans- 
ferred to  denominational  epntrol  and  support,  in  1898.  the 
students  decided  to  eoncentrate  their  etforts  on  Y.  ^l.  ('.  A. 
work  in  India,  and  contri1)n1ed  to  the  snppoii  <d"  J.  ('anip))cll 
White.  B.A.,  and  later  d.  \V.  Fariiuliai'.   l'...\..  in  Cal.-utta. 

^[(■Gill  rniversity  grew  strong  and  independent  en(»ugli  to 
undertake  on  their  own  account  to  support  a  representative 
abroad,  and  the  young  women  of  the  Canadian  Associations,  wlio 
had  at  first  contributed  to  the  General  Fund,  eventually  decided 
to  do  likewise,  sending  Miss  A.  C  :\[acdonald.  B.A..  to  Japan. 
Besides  these  two  strong  and  aggressive  organizations  that  sprang 
from  the  original  society,  a  good  woi-k  was  ac-omplislird  ni  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  advanta-.-s  of  liavinir 
representatives  abi-oad  who  were  intimately  and  sjx'cially  con- 
nected with  some  church  organization  at  lioni.'.  so  that  instea.l 
of  giving  in  a  vagnc  way  to  snpj.oct  nii.ssions  in  g.'iieral.  these 
ehm-ches  should  have  a  .lose  pei-sonal  and  vital  interest  in  the 
Avork  done  for  them  b\-  their  foreign  representatives. 

The  student  movein.-id  also  pr.'i)ar.-<l  for  and  initiated  the 
])ivs."nt  great  movement  to  -el  lli.'  laynn^n.  particularly  the 
l.u^in.-ss  men.  to  as,snme  moiv  i-..sp.uisil.ility  an.l  take  more  direct 
an.l  vital  int.Mvst  in  the  h..me  and  f.uvi.^ii  ent.Tprise  of  their 
,.lniivli..s:  an.l  llie  I'nrmer  representative  of  the  ( '.  (".  .M.  in  Indui. 
J  Campl.ell  Whit.-.  li.A..  has  been  led  to  this  -lori.ais  u..rk  .d' 
or^ani/n..-  tl..'  lavm-.i  in  tl...  .■In,n-l..-s  ..v.-rywhen-  a.  th-  stu- 
dents had  b(vn  ..rganiz.'.l  in  tli.'  V.  M.  C  A.  int..  a  liv  an.l 
au'gressive  mission   band. 

Th.'  ('.  ('.   .M.  at  p.vs.'iil   has  sli-htly  si lili.-.l  its  ..r-ani/a- 


ti..n.     Th.'  .•.•nf.M|,.rati..n  of  tl 
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a  University  Y.  JNI.  C.  A.  unites  at  once  in  one  Missionary  Com- 
mittee a  large  number  of  societies  that  were  previously  quite 
separate,  or  bound  together  only  by  the  C.  C.  M.  The  C.  C.  ]\I., 
however,  is  still  required  to  form  a  combining  agency  and  execu- 
tive to  connect  the  large  central  group  with  the  students  in  High 
Schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  Math  the  old 
guard  of  graduates  and  friends  of  the  students  who  have  all 
along  supported,  advised,  and  in  every  way  assisted  the  younger 
students  in  this  enterprise.  It  is  indeed  noteworthy  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  graduates  who  pledged  themselves  to  support 
Mr.  Gale  in  1888  are  still  contributing  to  the  C.  C.  M.,  and  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  with 
the  struggling  but  enthusiastic  students,  have  never  flagged  in 
their  interest  and  support. 

The  C.  C.  ]M.  has  a  double  work  to  do.  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  awaken,  quicl^en  and  direct  missionary  zeal.  We  need  the 
foreign  mission  work  lieeause  of  its  own  intrinsic  significance 
and  value,  but  perhaps  we  need  it  quite  as  much  for  its  tre- 
mendous reflex  influence  on  the  home  mission  endeavor.  Those 
who  will  not  look  beyond  are  usually  blind  to  what  is  at  their 
doorstep.  A  little  publication  called  The  Canadian  College  Mis- 
sionary is  issued  monthly  by  the  C.  C.  Mission. 

May  the  new  demands  that  meet  the  students  of  to-day,  to 
extend  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accommodation  at  home,  to  upbuild  the 
Christian  life  in  our  Colleges,  and  endeavor  to  carry  the  light 
into  tlie  dark  regions  be^amd,  be  twice  blessed  to  those  who  re- 
ceive and  to  those  who  give. 
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to  unitedly  runiish  .tl.2(i(»  for  liis  .sii|.iinrt.  Our  CulUnre  Sorifty 
has  accepted  responsibility  for  $12.').  It  is  \\^^\n^^\  that  a  s.-N-r- 
tion  will  soon  be  made  from  the  many  V(»hnit<M'iN  who  an-  n-ady 
to  go  to  the  front. 

The  Annnal  ^Missionary  Conference  will  lie  held  in  the  Col- 
lege on  Jannary  17-19.  Some  of  the  speakers  sei-ured  are  Rev. 
Robt.  Emberson.  from  Japan ;  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  from  China  ;  Kev. 
Jas.  Allen  and  F.  C.  Stephenson,  from  llie  Mission  Rooms,  and 
our  own  Mr.  A.  P.  Quirmbach.  Tliese  names  give  i)roinise  of  a 
more  than  usnally  interesting  conference. 

Again  Victoria  College  has  been  favored  by  a  special  course 
of  afternoon  lectures  by  the  Rev.  Bishop  Vincent,  LL.D.  Both 
city  ministers  and  the  students  were  present  in  good  number* 
each  day.      The  following  were  the  Bishop's  topics: 

Nov.  25. — The  Meaning  of  a  Voice. 

Nov.  26.— The  ^Making  of  a  Voice. 

Nov.  27. — The  Voice  of  a  ]Man. 

Nov.  28. — The  Voice  from  Heaven. 


YoutH  and   Ag'e 

KTIIKLWVX   WK'I-Ili;i{  \l.l>. 

BEyi  over  some  heroie  honk, 
In  niglits  gone  hy,  his  boyish  head 
So  filled  irifh  eager  dreams,  h<  look 

litem  with  him  io  his  h(d. 
The  splendid  strife,  ihe  rush  of  life, 

Th<   trump  of  fame,  inspiring,  strong. 
His  heart  so  stirreel  he  seareehj  heard 
Ills  mother's  slumlxr  song. 

But  now  tJie  glowing  hook  of  ///' 

Is  falling  from  his  nerveless  hand: 
Gone  are  the  splendors  of  the  strife, 

Thi  ,(>n<iuering  hopes— a  daring  liand : 
Xo  plaudits  picrec  those  aged  <ars, 

Xo  trump  of  feime,  though  loud  and  strong, 
Ha  only  hears  aerejss  the  giars 

His  mother's  slumlx  r  song. 
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CKristmas 

(J.ArROXE  has  said  that  Christinas  makes  children  of 
of  lis  all ;  and  it  is  so.  For  a  time,  at  least,  we  stop 
ill  oui"  feveri.sh  rush  for  wealth  and  power,  and  our 
thoughts  turn  from  material  things  to  that  great 
Event  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  may  not  fully  under- 
stand it,  but  our  hearts  are  touched,  our  minds  subdued,  and  as 
the  universal  feeling  of  gladsomeness  and  joy  breaks  down  our 
egotism  and  reserve,  we  yield  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christinastidc  witli  the  happy  abandon  of  a  child.  In  the  joys 
of  family  reunions,  in  the  little  sacrifices  we  make  for  our  friends, 

and  in  our  general   rccliiiL;  of  g l-wili.   we  ai)proacli   iicai-.'i'  to 

the  lieart  of  tlie  ( 'lii'isi -child  wiio  brought 

'•i»cacc  on  .'arth.  -(.od-will  to  men." 
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THe  Museum 

It  is  a  source  of  yralitii-atioii  to  kimw  ili;it  at  last  \\r  ai-f  !<• 
have  a  inuseuiu  in  eniiiH'clioii  witli  our  riiivci->it y.  Tlic  atitli- 
orities  have  completed  arrangements  as  to  plans  and  sp«'citi<-a- 
tions.  and  purpose  the  erection  of  a  suitable  buildiiii:  km  tlie 
corner  of  Avenue  Road  and  Bloor  Street  next  sprini:. 

The  University  of  Toronto  formerly  possessed  a  gtjod  col- 
lection of  curios  and  relics,  but  it  was  completely  destroyed  liy 
the  fire  in  18!)1.  and  until  rec»>ntly  no  steps  were  taken  to  replace 
it.  when,  thanks  in  no  small  mcasui-i'  to  \'i<-toi-ia's  oft'er  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University  her  already  considerable  collec- 
tion, the  matter  was  taken  up  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  under 
the  direction  of  :\Ir.  C.  T.  ("urrelly,  ^M.A. 

In  1870  Victoria  be^an  to  take  serious  steps  toward  ilic 
establishment  of  a  museum,  when  tlie  late  Dr.  'I'aylor  collected 
a  large  number  of  Egyptian  anticiuities.  AVith  tliis  nucleus  the 
work  was  continued,  chiefly  through  the  elTorts  of  Dr.  Crosby, 
the  late  Mr.  Annis,  and  Professor  Odhnn.  until  by  li>02  there 
was  no  mean  collection  of  Egyptian.  Indian  and  .lapanese  relics. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Currelly.  through  an  apparently  fortuitous 
chain  of  circumstances, secured  a  position  under  Dr.  IVtrie  with 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Expedition.  During  the  lu-xt  two 
years  he  made  large  and  important  additions  to  our  arduclog- 
ial  collection.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time  Ibc  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  University,  and  appropriations,  supi)lemented  by  lib- 
eral private  subscriptions,  enabled  Ur.  Currelly  to  jiursue  his 
work  still  further,  so  that  to-day  slie  possesses  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  Egyptian  anti(|uilies.  about  (.ne-third  of  which  were 
lately  on  exhibition  in  Wyditfe  Convocation  liall.  Mr.  Cnnvlly 
has  recentlv  l)een  appointed  to  the  staff  as  Dire.-tor  ..f  the  Ktbno- 
logical  Department,  and  will  henceforth  <levote  his  whole  time 
to  that  work. 

The  .Mv.tion  of  a  musenni  will  satisfy  a  Ion-fell  want,  and 
will  be  hailed  will.  .joy.  not  only  by  the  stud,.,,,,  but  aNu  bv  the 
citv  and  the   Province  at    l;ii--v. 
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College  and  University 

Thong'h  it  is  perhaps  iiividioiH  to  i)ai'ticiilai'iz('.  we  desire  to 
direct  the  special  attention  of  (Mir  rea<lers  to  the  series  of  articles 
on  the  College  and  University,  which  ai)p('ar  in  another  part  of 
this  issne.  We  are  beginning'  a  new  era.  With  a  new  President, 
a  largely  increased  attendance,  and  a  more  widely  diffused  and 
intensive  interest  in  higher  (Mhu-ation  throughout  the  country, 
the  outlook  for  Toronto  is  l)right  indeed,  and  at  this  ])articular 
time  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  jniuse  for  a  moment  to  consider 
our  deveh)i)m('nt   in   I'etrospect   and   prospect. 

Victoria's  place  in  tlie  Tniversity  and  th(^  educati(Uial  Avorld 
has  too  long  l)een  misrepresented  and  misnnderstood.  even  by 
some  of  her  friends;  and  while  tlie  arti.des  in  (luestion  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  self-uloritication.  nor  inspired  by  a  nar- 
row sense  of  pride,  a  careful  consideration  of  them  will  correct 
s(mie  of  the  erroneous  opinions  extant  regarding  our  position 
and  f\uiction  in  the  educational  realm.  In  the  first  place,  Vic- 
toria was  not  an  interloptn-.  t^he  was  not  foiuided  in  opposition 
to  any  existing  non-sectarian  State  College  l)ut  lier  genesis  was 
the  direct  and  well-nigh  inevital)lc  resnlt  of  the  nai'i'ow  sectar- 
ianism of  King's  College,  which  was  l)eing  made  a  i)nrelv  Ang- 
lic an  institution,  supported  li.\-  Ihc  State.  We  arc  often  charged 
with  narrowness  and  exclusiveness.  If  it  be  exclusive  to  refuse 
to  merge  onr  identity  in  that  (»f  Cnivcrsity  Colh'ge.  we  frankly 
plead  guilty,  for  we  believe  that  by  sc  doing  we  ar-  remainnig 
true  to  the  basic  idea  of  the  college  system,  and  thus  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  Cnivcrsity  at  large.  Hut  if  it  is  meant. 
as  some  would  have  us  think,  that  Victoria  has  been  a  clog  on 
tlie  wheels  of  university  i)rogrcss.  that  she  has  stoi.d  aloof  and 
been  self-cent  ivd  in  her  ambitions,  we  deny  the  cliargv.  in  the 
charter  gi-anted  to  Tpper  Canada  .XcadeiiiN'.  i.rovision  was  made 
for  Coverninent  supervision,  and  a  measure  of  (fovenniieiit  con- 
trol, wiiich  disproves  the  all.'-atioii  that  s!i<'  was  intended  to 
exist  s<.lely  for.  and  be  g  ivenied  by  the  .Metliodist   (Mnuvh. 

\'ictoria  has  ever  coiisisteutlv  opposed  the  div<irc<Mnent  of 
education  fi-oni  reli-ion.  but  thai  Iut  deiiominat  ionalisni  has  pre- 
vented lier  from  beim^'  in  the  van  el"  educational  pro-ress  and 
i-efoi'iii.   Iiislcr\-  abso!utcl\-  di-pc(.vi'S. 
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Aiiothci-  iMToii. Mills  juiil  all  i(.n  pivvalciit  (.piiii.m  i>  that  \"ic- 
toria  is  a  piirclN-  tlirolo-ical  (-(.11, ■!:,..  Witii  all  .Im-  n-.s|.<-it  tu  tin' 
theological  faculty,  wc  believe  this  1..  he  prejudieial  !(•  nm-  hest 
interests,  aiul  such  is  not  niei-ely  (.iirdwii  hiuiihle  opjniMii.  hut  that 
of  the  guitlin-  ininds  of  (air  Colle-v.  hoth  in  the  past  and  at  the 
piesent  time.  It  should  he  umiecessary  1i»  state  that  N'irturia 
is  not  merely  a  theoloi^ical  si-hoid  imw :  hut.  mui-e  than  that. 
it  never  has  been.  As  a  luaiier  ^A'  fa.-t.  in  ih.'  I)e._dmiiiii:  there 
was  no  theoh)'iy  taughl  at  all.  The  Karulty  of  Theohxjy  came 
later,  and  while  it  deser\cdly  holds  a  \\\\x\\  position.  X'ictoria  is. 
after  all.  priinai-ily  an  Arts  eollegv.  and  such  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve it  will  remain. 

¥     ¥    :r 

An  AcKnowledgement 

AVe  wisli  to  express  <iui-  Liratitiide  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
nted  to  the  success  of  this  nuiiilier.  as  well  as  to  othei-s  whose  con- 
tributions arrived  late  and  had  to  be  held  owv  for  future  issues. 
Acta's  friends  liave  ever  been  loyal  aud  faithful  in  time  of  need, 
and  this  year  the  res])ouses  to  our  I'equests  have  l)een  unusually 
liberal.  Words  but  feebly  express  our  thauUs.  but  we  trust  that 
their  consciousness  of  a  ser\ice  rendered  iiiax'  bi'ini:  to  them  our 
wishes  for  a  Merry  Christinas. 


ERSONALS 
EXCHANGES 


iSS  EDITH  DWIGIIT  has  been  appointed  lil.rarian 
at  the  0.  A.  C,  Giielph. 

]\Iiss  ]\[argaret  Hamilton  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Stirling,  Ont. 

Miss  Carrie  Jiekling  is  also  teaching  in  the  High  School  of 
her  native  town,  St.  Mary's. 

]\Iiss  Ethel  Patterson  has  charge  of  the  IModern  Languages 
Department  in  the  Sarnia   Collegiate  Institute. 

:\Iiss  Edna   Smith  is  at  her  home.  14  Park  Road.  Toronto. 

]\Irs.  Geo.  Sparling  (nee  Switzer)  is  on  her  way  to  Chentu, 
China,  where  she  and  her  husband  expect  to  teach  the  heathen 
Chinee. 

]\riss  AVenonah  Spence  is  teaching  at  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Susie  Van  Alstyne  is  at  her  home,  near  Napanee. 

]\Iiss  Marion  McLaughlin  lias  a  position  in  the  Civil  Service 
at  Ottawa. 

]Miss  Edith  AVaHace  is  carrying  on  missionary  work  at  Foo- 
chow,  China. 

]\Iiss  Alice  Wil«;on  is  engaged  in  clerical  work  at  the  S.  P.  S. 

]Miss  Edna  AValker  is  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion. 

J.  S.  Bennett  is  attending  lectures  at  Oxford  riiivei-sity. 
(Address  141  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford.) 

R.  H.  Clark  is  still  in  Leipsie,  Germany. 

AV.  S.  Connolly  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  -lapan. 
(Addi-ess   l(i  Tatsuoka   Cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo.  Japan.) 

II.  H.  Cragg  is  i)ira<-hiiig  on  llie  Ilallowell  ciivuit.  (Ad- 
dress Chisliolm.  Out.) 

J.  A.  M.  Davv.son  is  Associate  Editor  of  The  .loui-nal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  (Ad- 
divss  (iO.")   Chalinei-s   St..   Cliampaign.   111.) 
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(!.   A.  Ci'iiisc  is  sliidyiiiu'  law  at  ()s<rMu<l(.  Hall. 

J.  R.  JJavisou  is  in  husiiu'ss  in  Wctaskiw  in.   Alia. 

A.  E.  Elliott  is  preaching  at  Belle  Plains.  .Sask. 

A.  L.  FuUerton  is  ^vitll  tlu'  ('eiilral  Canada  Loan  and  Sav- 
ings Co.,  26  King  St.  East.  Toronto. 

J.  IT.  Gain  is  in  business  in  Winnipeg. 

AV.  F.  (Ireen  is  in  the  ]\[ineralogieal  Departnicnt.  rniv.Tsity 
of  Toronto.     (Addi-ess  219  Robert  St.,  city.) 

F.  A.  E.  Hamilton  is  assistant  to  the  (leni-ral  Snp<'rinten- 
dent  of  Wm.  Davies  Co. 

C.  ]\I.  Ilincks  is  a  lionse  surgeon  at  llic  'I'oroiito  Tifncral 
Hospital. 

C.  P.  Holmes  is  in  Japan,  engaged  in  missionary  work. 
(Address  e.o.  Rev.  A.  C.  Borden,  Kofu,  Japan.) 

Clyo  Jackson  is  back  at  Vic  studying  theology. 

W.  E.  James  is  preachinu-  at  Springvale.  Alta. 

J.  F.  Knight  is  statio I  at  Dawn  Mills,  [.ondon  Confer- 
ence. 

F.  "\Y.  Langi'ord  is  preaching  at  Kmhi-o. 

A.  D.  :\Iiller  is  on  the  staff  of  :\It.  Allis(.n  Cniversily. 

E.  W.  Morgan,  H.  D.  Robci-ts(.n.  and  W.  E.  Sibley  arc  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work  at  Clicntu.  China,  i  Adch'ess  e.o.  Can- 
adian ]\Iethodist  Mission.  Chentu.  Chnen.  China.') 

According  to  latest  reports  E.  V.  Ruddell  is  still  in  Knropr. 

W.  J.   Salter  is  Classical  IMaster  at   Woo.lsto.k   Colieiriate. 

J.  A.  Spenceley  is  taking  Theology  at  \'u-. 

E.  W.  Stapleford  is  taking  advanced  work  in  Theolo<ry  at 
Oxford  University.  (Addres.s  141  Woodstock  l>o.id.  iKf-rd. 
England.) 

W.  A.  Walden  is  stationed  at  Camlachie.  Out. 

If  any  omissions  or  errors  occur  in  the  above,  kindly  notify 
the  President,  J.  A.  Spenceley,  who  is  also  Secretary  pm  teni. 

(Several  of  the  above  items  iiave  lately  appeared  in  A.-ta. 
but  we  thought  it  best  to  publi.sh  the  complete  <'las.s  list.— Eil.) 

Mention  should  have  been  made  earlier  of  the  conferring  of 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  by  Toronto  University  upon  K'ev.  F.  L. 
Barber,  '03.  Mr.  Barber  is,  we  believe,  the  hr.st  Methodist  min- 
ister to  receive  this  degree  from  Toronto.  We  '_dadly  .-orrc.-i  the 
omission  and  extend  congratulations. 
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J.  E.  Hiighson.  '02.  of  Lethhridge,  Alta..  while  in  Toronto 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  his  Ahna  ]\Iater. 

If  a  few  Vic  graduates  do  not  soon  get  married,  join  a  Polar 
expedition,  enter  public  life,  or  perform  other  deeds  of  heroism 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  monthly  chronicle,  and  duly  reported 
thereto,  the  Personal  Editor  must  soon  go  out  of  business.  Then 
please  liven  up,  gentlemen,  unless  you  would  force  him  to  go 
out  and  prepare  a  few  cases  for  obituary  notice,  for  news  we 
must  have.  Friends  and  relatives  of  grads  will  please  accept  this 
intimation. 

Victoria  recently  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  her  distinguished 
graduates,  in  the  person  of  Geo.  S.  Beane,  Ph.D..  whose  sudden 
death  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  Nov.  1.  Since  his 
graduation  as  a  medalist  in  the  class  of  'S')  Dr.  Beane  has  had 
an  eminently  successful  care(^r  in  educational  work.  His  last 
position  was  that  of  Professor  of  Physics  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  a  Methodist  institution  which  professes  to  owe 
its  present  standing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  work  of  Prof. 
Beane.  Another  Victoria  graduate.  Rev.  Dr.  llealy.  conducted 
the  funeral.  To  the  family  and  friends.  Acta  extends  sympathy, 
"i-     ¥     ¥ 

E-xcHang'es 

Each  of  the  many  exchanges  which  reach  our  desk  has  one 
or  more  features  of  peculiar  excellence.  One  is  notable  for  the 
strength  and  weight  of  its  discussions,  another  for  the  high  lit- 
erary standard  maintained  in  all  its  contributions.  Here  is  a 
weekly  in  which  the  College  news  and  c(.imii(Mits  oi.  i-ccciit  events 
at  the  scat  of  learning  give  it  a  particular  local  interest.  Next 
to  it  comes  one  of  monthly  or  quarterly  issue,  mucli  more  pre- 
leiitious  in  appearance,  and  appealing  to  a  wider  constitueucy 
liy  articles  of  a  more  genei-al  nature  and  the  discussion  of  (|ues- 
tions  affecting  I'niversity.  or  even  national  life.  A  few  are  able 
to  pul)lish  some  real  poetry,  and  even  wit  is  not  unknown,  though 
still  more  rare.  No  one  magazine  attempts  to  display  all  these 
virtues,  and  it  would  appear  that  no  two  are  identical  in  their 
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aims,  liem-c  the  li()[)elessn('ss  of  ;itlriiiittiiii:  .•iiiylliiiiL'  lik<'  a  fiiir 
estimate  of  their  comparalivc  wortli. 

For  possc'ssi(.ii  of  the  maxiimim  ihiiiiImt  of  these  excclK-iK-es 
ratlicr  than  Un-  \\\\\i[\\v  (list  iiid  ion  in  ;iiiy  niic  respeet,  we  very, 
highly  eommciul  the  Novcinhcr  l.")tli  miiiilx'r  (»f  (^urrn's 
Universitjj  JouriKil.  Its  appi-iiraiicr  is  iniin-i.vrd  l>y  n  couidc  of 
ents  of  siicli  excelleiiee  that  one  wishes  there  were  iiKtre.  The 
tirst  artich'.  ''Expansion  and  the  English  Drama.''  disphiys  a 
literary  quality  whieh  ranks  it  with  the  I)est  eiirrent  magazine 
literature.  Vigorous  editorial  discussion  of  several  sueli  ((ues- 
tions  as  "The  Annual  Rush."  "Queen's  and  the  Chun-h." 
"The  Q.  and  the  Purpose  it  Serves,"  shows  that  the  .Journal  is 
trying  to  be  a  real  force  in  the  life  at  Queen's.  The  depart- 
mental divisions  of  Arts,  Science.  ^ledicine.  Divinity,  Ladies, 
Athletics,  Alumni.  Exchanges  and  ^Musie  eualih'  the  .Journal  to 
present  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  whole  I'niversity  than 
is  poss;ible  in  most  college  magazines.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
that  writing  comments  on  current  events  is  a  neces.sary  part  of 
college  journalism,  it  is  imlisputahle  that  the  strong  and  aljly 
written  artil-les  in  this  sccliou  are  very  interesting  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  university  men  on  present  day  conditions 
and  needs.  A  report  of  the  recent  conference  on  Church  Union, 
several  book  reviews,  and  the  u.sual  De  Xol)is  page  complete  a 
magazine  number  that  for  comprehensiveness  and  ireneral  ex- 
cellence is  hard  to  equal. 

The  Orach  is  the  rather  aml)itious  title  of  a  new  twenty- 
four  page  monthly  joui-nal  published  by  tlie  Iliirh  School.  N'eep- 
awa.  Man.  AVith  a  neat  and  attractive  <-..ver  d.'siirn.  appropriate 
headinus.  and  well  arrnn-vd  matter,  dearl.v  ju-inted  on  splendid 
p;q)ci-.  in  ].(.in1  of  ai>i»earanc<'  The  Oracle  leaves  little  to  Ite 
(lesiivd.  The  contents,  which  arc  of  student  production,  range 
all  the  way  from  literary  inter|)r.tations  and  hist(»rical  sU.'tehes 
to  limericks  and  llie  latest  remarks  of  the  ul.i.|uitous  Funnyman. 
Altogether.  The  Oracle  would  do  cn-dil  to  ;in\  coilei^iate.  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  1h<'  srli.M.j  in  geii.-ral.  besides 
affording  to  its  staff  valuable  training'  for  the  liehl  ..f  .•olh-ge 
journalism.  AVe  cannot  do  better  than  wisli  our  newest  excliange 
success  commensurate  with  its  early  promi.se. 


r>~|(JK.  the  last  few  weeks  the  atinosi)hei'e  al«)ut  Vietoria 
^^^  has  been  heavy  with  receptions.     The  two  Literary 

/^"l^^p        Societies,  the  Sophomores  and  the  Freshmen,  have 
vS^^^^f),;      all  ])een  holding  forth  in  various  kinds  of  festivi- 
ties, all  of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  more  or  less 
enjoyable,  principally  more. 

xVt  the  open  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  on  Fri- 
day, November  15th,  several  novel  feature's  were  included  in  a 
very  interesting  programme.  E.  II.  Ley,  '08,  made  his  first 
appearance  this  year,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  a  vigorous 
round  of  applause,  and  his  solo  enthusiastically  encored.  The 
"Musical  Inquisition"  Avas  another  contributor  to  the  pro- 
gramme. One  of  the  nov(^lties  was  introduced  in  the  way  of 
impromptus;  the  President  drew  from  a  box  ballots  bearing  the 
names  of  members  of  the  House,  and  as  each  ballot  was  drawn, 
the  owner  of  the  name  thereon  was  obliged  to  "make  a  speech, 
tell  a  story,  recite  a  'poem,'  or  sing  a  song."  Unfortunately,  a 
feeling  of  shyness  seemed  to  impede  the  flow  of  wit,  on  which 
this  procedure  should  have  acted  like  ]\Ioses"  rod  to  the  rock. 
The  Kids'  Kornei-  showed  good  sense  and  good  management, 
and  the  business  session  of  House  was  fairly  interesting  and  not 
too  lengthy. 

At  Open  Lit. 
Pn-sident    (reading  a  l)allot)-~".Alr.   (i.   0.  R— " 
Leader  of  Opposition — ".Mr.  R — .  'a best.'  " 
President — "Some  of  the  members,  not    having  been   work- 
ing on  Dago  gangs  during  the  summer,  do  not   understand." 
0pp.  Leader— "]\rr.  R—  is  3/ks-ing. 

In  the  Treasurer's  re|)(»ii  one  ilciu  was:  •' Saturday  Xi-ht. 
$2.2.')."  Some  ])i-ot('sts  weiv  entered,  hnt  the  'I'l^'asnrer  cleared 
his  re])nlati(in  h\'  exphiiniiig  that  the  item  ivferivd  to  a  news- 
pa])er  snhsci'ipt  inn. 
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O-k-y.  '09— ''Afti'i-  those  sp.'cclics,  I  tlimk  I  Ik-  windows 
might  be  opened."      (Hear!  hear!) 

A  certain  member  "was  ealled  upon,  and  after  some  seareh- 
ing,  lie  Avas  found  in  the  "Annex"! 

"Promissory  Notes" — before  tlie  (luartetle  started  to  sing. 

"Protested  Notes" — after  they  coimnciiced. 

President — "I\Ir.  Hemingway  lias  the  Moor." 

From  the  Korner— "'Spare  the  tloor. " 

C — .  '09  (called  on  to  sing,  recite  or  tell  a  story) — yiv. 
Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  1  am  very  glad  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  you  this  e\cning — and  now  I've  told  a  story. 

^Iv.  P-rs-n  (lookini:-  hard  at  Mv.  ^l-v) — "Some  people  do 
not  need  to  be  on  tlie  lloor  of  the  House  every  miiuite  to  make 
their  presence  felt." 

In  the  Ci-itic's  report.  J.  L.  Rutledge's  ambiguous  remark 
that  he  had  " suffered  something  in  the  nature  of  a  partial 
eclipse"  has  kept  us  guessing  whether  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
copious  bonnets  in  front  of  him,  rather  than  the  Secretary's 
neglect.  The  Critic  also  said  that  vocalist  of  the  evening  had 
improved  during  the  summer,  although  he  did  not  know  under 
wliat  influence. 

Telegrams  received  during  the  session: 
To  J.  Y.  ]\Ic— : 

Your  contestant  in  the  walking  competition  reports  herself 

quiie  prepared.     AVill  expect  you,  her  trainer,  an   liour  befoi-e 

the  race. 

(Signed)  "Star." 

To  E.  G.  S— : 

Call  up  X.  2!»24  at  once.      Yei-y  imi>ortant  ! 

(Signed^    X,  V.  Z. 

The  evening  f..llowing  Open  Lit..  '09  "ha.!  a  |>ai-ly"  in 
the  celestial  regions  over  the  road.  Deroralions  and  retr.-!i- 
ments  were  not  lacking,  and  the  tim-  w,-..  ,.h-;.s:.ntly  whd-'d 
away  witli  games  and  class  songs. 

At  T!1k  ■'»!)  Lauiks'  K.kcki'Tio.n'  t«>  tiik  .Mi..\. 

D_n    ,iu  ihe  rionk   ro.mi.  looking  for  his  liat )--"  Where '< 

my  peg?" 

H_t_"Do  y«>u  exi)eet   to  hav  your  name  writt.-n  then- 
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C — lly — ^''Wlien  saying  good-bye.  I  held  the  Dean's  hand 
for  quite  a  while.     Now.  that  was  rather  nice." 

Anonymous — "I  don't  call  one  dish  of  ice  cream  true  hos- 
l^itality.  * ' 

Alphabetical  ^Messages — "'Get  Honey  in  June." 
]M — r — ' '  No.  I  don 't  sing,  but  I  mean  to  try. ' ' 
Miss  B. — "'Really.  I  think  it  better  for  the  development  of 
your  aesthetic  nature  that  you  should  listen  to  others." 

Miss  G — •  (washing  dishes  afterwards) — "Goodness!  I'm 
glad  no  more  came." 

(The  Ed.  thinks  there  were  no  more  to  come.) 
]\Iiss  T — . — ' '  AVhat  ever  should  we  do  without  Latin  keys  ! ' ' 
R — ge. — "I  Avonder!     I  tell  you  what,  the  first  man  I  shall 
shake  hands  Avith  in  heaven  will  be  Kelly!" 

The  open  meeting  of  the  AVomen's  Literary  Society  was 
held  Thursday,  November  21st,  in  Alumni  Hall,  before  a  large 
audience.  The  principal  feature  of  the  evening's  entertainment 
was  a  debate.  The  subject  was.  "Resolved  that  the  present  exam- 
ination system  of  the  I'niversity  of  Toronto  ought  to  be  done 
away  with  and  that  the  standing  of  the  student  ought  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  first  three  years  by  his  professors,  and  in  the 
fourth  by  an  oral  examination."  The  affirmative  was  upheld 
b}'  ]Misses  Spence  and  Hewitt.  '09.  while  the  negative  was  cham- 
pioned by  Misses  Parlow  and  IMason.  The  debate  was  keenly 
contested,  but  the  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  negative. 
Thus  the  secret  hope  of  '09,  that  she  should  carry  the  laurel 
for  a  third  year,  was  destroyed.  '08  now  goes  forth  with  hopes 
for  final  victory,  since  she  has  succeeded  in  worsting  her  ancient 
foe.  '09.  The  final  del)ate  will  be  between  '08  and  '10,  '10  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  lier  do1)ate  against  '11. 

Air.  Gurrclly's  cxliiliition  of  Egyptian  curios  in  AVj^eliffe 
ConviM-niioii  I  hill  \v;is  iirciitly  a])preciated  by  the  entire  student 
body,  and  none  arc  IhikIci-  in  their  praises  than  tlie  meinl)ers  of 
the  graduating  class  at  A'icloi'ia. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Noxeinhei'  19.  in  i-espniise  to  Ihe  invi- 
tation of  Dr.  Edgar,  the  Fa<-iilty  ol'  X'ictoria.  with  their  wives 
and  a  strong  contingent  of  our  sedate  ami  sober  Seniors  spent 
a  very  pleasant  hour  with  Dr.  Edgai-,  .Mr.  ("nrrelly.  and  tlie  said 
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E'^yplian  ciwios.  Wlu'ii  rjidi  had  sccn-lly  .l.M-iil.-<l  wlii.-li  ;irti<-lr 
lie  ov  «he  would  have  ciidcavorcd  tn  can-x'  ntV.  wrvr  it  imt  for 
the  presence  of  lln'  Imrly  ix.lirrniaii  at  tlir  .lunr.  tlu'  »Mitiro  com- 
pany adjonrned  in  instalments  to  tlu'  lioiiif  of  Dr.  Kdirar  for 
the  promised  ''piece  of  cake."  For  several  lionrs  there  was 
the  nstial  flow  of  wit  and  wisdom,  in  wliieh  all  i)artiei|)ateil.  from 
the  Chancellor  down  to  the  meekest  Seniorette.  All  too  s.MUi. 
Dame  Propriety  bade  ns  be  gone,  and  the  feeble  expressions  of 
thanks  which  fell  from  onr  lips  was  only  a  .sliffht  indication  of 
the  gratitude  which  we  felt  in  o\u'  lieai-ts  to  Dr.  and  Mi-s.  Edirar 
for  "another  evening  well  spent. "" 

Echoes  from  the  Debate. 

Miss  S — ,  '09 — "Some  students  fail  on  their  examinations 
because  they  do  not  look  at  things  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  their  examiners. 

]\Iiss  H — .  '09 — "We  claim  that  one-half  hour  is  long  enougli 
to  thoronghly  examine  a  student,  orally,  on  any  one  subject. 
Indeed,  numbers  assert  that  they  could  tell  all  they  knew  in 
less  time  than  that. 

;Miss  :\r — .  '08 — "The  great  (|nestion  is.  the  metalli.-  where- 
Avithal — and  we  haven't  got  it." 

:\riss  M— .  "08— "Do  (mr  opponents  purpose  that  our  pro- 
fessors shall  give  each  student  a  personally  comlucted  tour 
through  College  ? ' ' 

Miss  S— ,  '09— "Cramming  has  been  detined  as  "the  ac- 
e'vimnlation  of  undigested  facts  and  second-hand  theories,  to  be 
reproduced  on  paper,  handed  over  to  the  examiner  and  forirotton 
forever. ' ' 

At  the  Deb.\te.  "lo  vs.  *11. 

Mis.s  D— f— .   '11— •■Chinamen  are  n.-ed.-d  for  luml-er."" 

Voice  in  the  audieiici — -l  i.resiune  they  nuist  be  block- 
heads. ' ' 

The  First  Year  rece|.tinii.  on  Kri.hiy.  Nnveml.er  -JL'iid.  was 
one  of  the  mo>1  attractive  of  the  season.  The  Kreshies  worked 
hard,  and  tlie  de.crations.  etc  showed  the  result.  Their  ert\>rts 
to  make  this  the  best  reception  of  the  year  were  fully  appre- 
ciated  bv  th.-   ("olle-e.       The  entranc-  of  tlie   President   of  the 
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Year,  later  on  in  the  evening,  was  an  involuntary  departure 
from  the  regular  custom. 

Freshman  (at  the  reception,  as  the  ladies  came  up  the 
stairs) — "The  very  air  changes." 

Freshette — "I  always  used  to  wish  I  were  a  man.  so  I  could 
be  a  minister;  since  that  is  impossible,  my  aml)ition  now  is  to 
be  a  minister's  wife.      (B.D.'s  beware!) 

Miss  M — er,  '11 — "I  had  a  promenade  with  a  D.  T.  the 
other  evening."     (And  she  wondered  where  the  laugh  came  in.) 

Langford,  '08 — "A  wonderful  thing  happened  this  morn- 
ing. I  made  a  joke  to  the  Chancellor  and  he  laughed.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

Quirmbach — "I  should  say  two  wonderful  things  happened." 

]\Iiss  C^ — . — "Who  was  in  that  carriage?" 

:  "Why,  couldn't  you  see?" 

]\Iiss  C — . — "No,  I  couldn't  distinguish  the  countenances. 
All  I  saw  AVcis  a  blending  of  smiles." 

1         Dr.  Reynar  (at  lecture) — ','Few  men  have  any  sense  I" 

'  Guide  (on  the  "Seeing  Toronto,"  pointing  to  Annesley)  — 
"That  is  the  place  wbere  they  train  girls  to  be  INIethodist  min- 
isters' wives." 

"Will  you  have  some  more  chicken,  INIiss  C — ?" 

"If  you  please.    I'm  in  a  very  receptive  mood  this  evening." 

We  must  discount  stories  that  come  to  us  of  the  fare  at  the 
Ladies'  Residence.  For  instance,  one  resident  remarked  that 
"she  didn't  think  it  right  to  make  them  eat  pi^^s  for  dessert." 
And  it  was  merely  tapioca  pudding! 

:\I— 1— r,  '09,  entered  the  Icctuiv  rocmi  a  little  late  and  took 
a  seat  beside  a  grave  Theolog.  The  Theolog.  leaned  over  and  said 
snlemnly:  "We  shall  sleep,  but  not  forever." 

After  the  usual  controversy  the  members  of  Ml  have  re- 
cci\-ed  their  class  pins.  ^Eany  assert  that  at  a  distance  they  re- 
seml)le  an  automobile.  They  admit  themselves  that  you  can  hear 
them  coming. 

]Miss  St— ns,  '09— "j\ry  higliest  ambition  is  to  keep  ont  of 
the  Christmas  Acta." 
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Miss  II— u.  "11  OxMiig  asked  to  join  llir  V.  W.  (  .  A.  '•(Hi. 
I  scarcely  lliiiik  it  necessary.  AVe  liavf  ramily  jirayfi-s  i-\cry 
morning." 

D — n.  '11  (at  class  nicctini:) — '■How  inany  shall  wt-  have  un 
this  committee?     Two  of  eadi.'" 

(Two  of  what  ?    What  docs  the  hoy  i,i.-;iii  .' ) 

]Mr.  Aug'cr   (  rcadiiii;-  I'l'iiiii  •"Koinco  and  .lnlict"'i  — 
''The  horrible  conceit  of  deatli  and  night. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place — " 
I  suppose  conceit  doesn't  give  you  any  trouble  1 

Juniorette — ^"The  Victoria  Volunteer  l»and  is  going  aroinul 
to  all  the  ehurehes  next  week." 

Freshette— "Oh.  has  Victoria  a  hand  .'     A  brass  band,  is  it  ?" 

Red — n.  Ml  (in  Kcligious  Knowledge  class) — "Dr.  I>nr- 
wash.  I  have  known  ministers  to  shine  their  shoes  on  Sumlay; 
don't  you  think  that  is  wrong?" 

^   '11— "I'm  glad  we  tapp.-d  (iivm.     lb-  st..od  there. 


looking  so  miserable  and  frightened." 

;\i;is;s  G — .  '09 — "llow  many  were  there  of  you?" 

. — ''Oh,  about  forty  or  fifty.     (  Xoblc  six  hundred!) 

Miss  McD— .  '(IS  (having  just  met  Mr.  Auger)— "That  Mr. 
Auger  is  cpiite  an  addition  to  oin-  year.  We  don't  often  have 
fresh  Seniors." 

Dr.  Reynar — "There  are  some  places  we  may  not  go  to.  even 
.for  gems." 

A  small  voice — '•The  Ladies'  Stndy  .'" 

Freshette  (reading  ahaul)— "From  Opinm  Fiend  to  Local 
Preacher"~Quirmt)ach:      I  didn't  kn..w  Im-  n.sd  to  be  an  (.piuni 

iiend." 

W.  II.  Ililes,  B.A.  (at  Ethi<-s  lecture  )—"Tlie  .snrest  proof  t.f 
the  .-.xistence  of  a  Deity  is  the  epistymological— " 

Ockley,  '09— "IIow  do  yon  spell  the  L'cntl.-man's  name, 
please  ?" 

(Quartette  of  nanuhty-niners  at  (»i.en  Lit.     Tiuic  I  )ox..io-s-)  : 
"Oh!  we  were  d—  near  onet  \ -nan-hl . 
Hut  thank  onr  bicky  stars  we're  n<.t."  etc. 
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Those  Avho  were  hieky  enough  to  lie  in  the  College  or  on  the 
Campus  on  Saturday  morning  Mutnessed  a  very  fair  example,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  an  old-fashioned  hustle.  The  scrapping  com- 
menced in  the  basement,  where  the  water  flowed  freely  for  a 
while,  until  personal  interference  by  the  Chancellor,  then  drifted 
gradually  over  to  the  Athletic  Building,  and  some  more  water 
flowed.  Freshies  and  Sophs  mixed  it  indiscriminately  for  a 
while.  ])ut  with  the  exception  of  an  odd  hat  or  coat,  no  real  dam- 
age was  done.  "A  little  water  is  a  good  thing."  (The  Local  Ed. 
knows  that.)  The  scrap  ended  in  good  style,  with  an  all-round 
handshake. 

The  Freshies  claim  that  the  score  in  tapping  was  S — 3 
in  their  favor.  The  beauty  of  these  playful  little  scraps  is  that 
they  always  end  in  a  drawn  battle,  and  leave  the  victory  oi^en  for 
considerable  debate  on  both  sides. 

Which  will  you  have,  Freshie;  hot  or  cold  shower? 

]\liss  ]\lason  (at  debate) — "I  haven't  time  to  numlier  my 
points,  but  I  have  twenty-nine  slips  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
on  each  slip  is  a  point." 

Prof.  H — ng  (at  the  end  of  an  afternoon  tea) — "Now  I'll 
go  home  and  get  something  to  cat." 


M 


Association 

UK  h.H.d.M)  thai  has  r..ll..\v,Ml  Vic.  i,,  athh-tics  f..i-  su 
mauy  moons  has  at  last  been  broken,  and  we  have 
won  something— the  intermediate  championship  in 
the  Inter-f acuity  Association  series.  The  boys 
played  two  hard  games  to  decide  the  finals,  and  in  addition 
went  up  to  Gait,  where  they  managed  to  defeat  such  a  crack 
team  as  the  holders  of  the  TTough  Cup.  This  shows  the  good 
results  of  coneentratiiiu'  <»ii  one  Association  team  and  not  trying 
to  win  l)()tli  intei-iiicdiatc  and  senior. 

The  liistory  of  th(^  winning  of  this  championship  is  tlie 
most  pleasant  task  that  has  faUcn  to  the  lot  of  a  sporting  editor 
of  Acta  since  the  wintei-  we  won  the  Jennings  Cup  and  lost  it 
on  a  technicality.  The  series  connnenced  with  a  win  from  Knox 
by  default,  and  then  another  win  a  week  later  from  Pharmacy 
by  the  close  score  of  1 — 0,  although  our  lone  tally  might  have 
been  doubled  or  trebled.  Then  came  the  two  really  hard  games 
of  the  series.  Vie  bucked  up  against  Senior  Arts  in  the  linal 
contest,  and  the  game  ended  in  a  draw,  1—1.  Captain  Courtice 
arrd  his  stalwarts  wanted  to  continue  the  contest  till  a  decision 
was  reached,  but  the  Varsity  men  were  quite  plainly  ''all  in.'' 
and  wished  to  delay  the  final  .struggh-  till  another  day. 

So  the  two  teams  met  on  Wednesday.  November  20th.  on 
Vai-sity  campus.  Vic  elected  to  defend  the  south  goal  in  the 
first  half,  and  started  things  with  a  rush.  The  forwards,  par- 
ticularly Courtice  and  Gundy,  were  after  the  ball  every  minute, 
and  came  near  scoring  several  times.  Finally  Court iee  put  a 
shot  in  that  eluded  the  Arts  goal-tender,  and  when  the  first  half 
ended  the  score  was  one  to  nil  in  favor  of  \'ic.  In  the  ne.xt 
half  the  play  was  more  in  the  centre  of  the  liehl  at  first,  but 
finally  worked  down  to  our  goal.  One  of  tlie  Arts  men  kicked 
the  ball  behind  the  line  ami  then  out  -a^j-aIu.  and  then  took  a  shot 
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on  goal,  the  ball  passing  between  the  posts.  The  referee  allowed 
this  tlnke  tally.  But  our  lads  took  a  brace,  as  they  were  evidently 
much  fresher  than  their  opponents,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Reg. 
Gundy  made  a  successful  shot.  This  ended  the  scoring  for  the 
game,  and  won  the  championship  for  Victoria. 

All  through  the  games  the  consistent  defence  work  of  Jewett 
was  particularly  noticed  and  praised  by  the  onlookers.  He  sel- 
dom missed  a  kick,  no  matter  whether  the  ball  were  high  or  low. 
He  was  well  seconded  by  Davidson.  The  half-back  line  and  all 
the  forwards  played  a  hard,  aggressive  game  throughout  the 
series. 

The  team  that  represented  Vic  was  as  follows :  Goal,  Sand- 
ers; backs,  Davidson,  Jewett;  half-backs,  Domm,  Vance,  IMoore- 
house;  forwards,  Cass,  Courtice,  Rumball,  Gundy,  Taylor. 

¥     1-     ¥ 

Hou^ti  C\ip  Defenders  Beaten  by  Vic. 

Gait  was  rather  rudely  awakened  Saturday  morning.  No- 
vember 28rd,  when  the  C.  P.  R.  train  from  Toronto  pulled  in 
and  thirteen  Victoria  men  announced  their  arrival  by  V-c,  V-c, 
V-i-c.  Here,  Victoria,  Intermediate  Inter-faculty  champions, 
were  to  meet  the  heretofore  invincible  Collegiate  champions,  and 
winners  of  the  Hough  Cup.  The  speedy  Gait  eleven  were  in 
good  form,  and  being  strengthened  by  three  of  the  Gait  senior 
team,  hoped  to  ])ull  off  an  easy  victory. 

Victoria  came  strong  on  the  start,  and  soon  had  (ialt 
on  the  defensive,  and  by  half  time  the  score  stood  2 — 0  in  Vic's 
favor.  However,  the  Collegiate  boys  were  not  dismayed.  They 
entered  the  second  half  with  such  vigor  that  the  play  for  some 
time  was  centered  in  front  of  the  Victoria  goal,  but  owing  to 
the  si)l(Mi(]i(l  \v(irk  of  Victoria's  defence  they  were  uiial)li' 
to  score  until  near  the  ciid  ol'  the  game,  wlien  the  Gait  forwards 
made  a  pretty  combined  i-ush.  scoring  ])y  a  swift  shot  from  the 
right  wing.  I'his  oiidcd  jhc  scoring,  altliougli  tlie  ])lay  was 
strenuous  until  Ihc  wliisllc  blew  for  full  liiuc. 

'J^lic  line  up:  (ioal,  Sanders;  l)acks,  Jewett,  Davidson;  half- 
])acks.  Wren.  \';iiice.  Wilson;  forwards,  Courtice,  Gundy,  Cass, 
Williams.   Rumhall. 


s  ill  ^ 
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Jotting's 

The  last  Ruuby  match  of  the  season  was  ph^yed  November 
]2th.  when  we  joui'iK^N'ed  up  to  (iuelph  and  phiyed  a  return 
match  with  O.  A.  C.  We  fared  but  litth^  better  there  than  in 
Toronto,  althoug-h  we  played  a  weaker  team,  and  eame  back 
defeated  by  the  score  of  13 — 2. 

Joe  Rutledge  organized  a  second  team  a  couple  of  vv-eeks  ago 
and  gave  the  first  team  a  good  practice  game,  the  final  score 
being  22 — 6  in  favor  of  the  firsts.  If  we  had  a  few  more  of 
these  matches  befoi-e  the  ^NFulock  Cup  series  it  would  i)rove  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  team. 

This  year  O.  A.  ('.  cut  oul  Association  football  entirely, 
and  devoted  all  thc^r  energies  to  Rugl)y.  as  they  thought  they 
could  not  with  any  degree  of  success  support  both  games.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  Vie  concentrated  on  either  one  or  the 
other.  This  year  we  have  come  out  victors  in  the  Association. 
Next  year  we  might  ])lay  nothing  l)uf  Rngby.  and  see  if  we 
conhln't  annex  that  iieirloom  of  the  Schoors — the  INIulock  Cup. 

It  will  afford  a  good  d(^al  of  satisfaction  to  Vic  that  the 
Rugl)y  t<am  that  beat  us  in  the  initial  game  by  the  close  score 
of  11 — 8.  and  at  that  on  a  finke.  finally  won  out  in  the  series. 
They  won  their  second  game  easilv  ])y  the  score  of  36 — 0,  and 
their  final  one  from  First  Year  School,  b\-  :>0-S. 

After  their  final  A.ssociation  game,  the  victorious  Vies  went 
down  to  the  St.  Charles'  Caf(\  where  they  had  a  most  enjoyable 
ban(|ne1. 

The  Knul)y  enllinsiasts  met  November  29th  and  elected  the 
officei-s  for  next  ye;ii-.  Lester  (Ireeii.  '10.  will  make  a  popular 
captain,  and  llie  olhei-  officers  are:  lion.  President,  Dr.  Horning; 
President.  .).  C.  Lovering;  Secrefarw  .lack'  Birnie;  Manager, 
"Cassius"  Ocklev;  :\lanager  of  Second  Team,  '-Pat"  Miller 


The  RinR 

.\  charming  freslielle  lias  asked  the  Sport  in-'  Iviititr  if  it 
is  true  tlial  we  won't  have  any  rink  this  yi'ar.  This  same  rumor 
has  ai'iseii  about  the  end  of  N'oveiiibiM'  Tor  seNcral  years  past, 
and    has   just    as   much    trutli    in    it   as   it    ever   liad--none.       The 
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rink  will  be  conducted  along  practically  the  same  lines  as  in 
previous  years,  and  Arthur  is  said  to  be  fully  as  expert  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  ice  as  Jerry  was. 

The  Rink  Committee  for  this  winter  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing men:  J.  E.  Lovering  (Secretary).  W.  W.  Davidson.  R. 
P.  Stockton.  J.  H.  Oldham,  W.  A.  :McCubbin,  C.  B.  Kelly.  G. 
C.  Rutledge. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 

Tennis 

The  winners  in  all  the  events  in  the  Tennis  Tournament  were 
given  in  the  last  number,  except  in  the  Ladies'  Handicap.  This 
was  won  l)y  IMiss  Grace  IMcLaren.  '09.  Miss  Ada  Spencer.  '09, 
was  runner  up,  the  score  in  the  final  match  being  3 — 6.  S — 6, 
6—0. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 

Alley 

The  Freshmen  won  out  in  the  inter-year  alley,  going  through 
their  live  games  undefeated.  The  standing  at  the  close  was  as 
below : 

Won.  Lost. 

n 5  0 

P.G 4  1 

'08 3  2 

'09 2  ;^ 

'10 1  4 

C.T ..0  ^ 

The  '11  team  disjjlayed  fine  form  in  tlieir  final  games,  and 
easily  disposed  of  llic  P.  G.  team,  tlie  ruiiiicrs-ui).  During  the 
games  many  close  finishes  were  made,  and  mudi  ititerest  was 
exhibited    throughout    tlie    schedule. 

The  Inter-college  series  resulted  as  follows : 

A  Series —Won.     Lost.  B  Series— Won.     Lost. 

St.  Mikes :'>  1  St.  Mikt-s 4  0 

Dents    ■'<  1  Deirs  . '  :i 

Victoria    0  4  Victoiiu 1  •'< 

Owing  to  these  games  bi'iii-:'  plaxcd  under  dilTerenl  rnles. 
and  will)  a  hifger  hall  1h;iii  \'i.-toi'ia  phiyers  have  been  acrus- 
foiiied   1o.   they   had    (hnienlty    in    •■killnig   Ihe   ehisive   sphere." 

whih'  1heil-  opjx.nents.  esprcially  St.  .Mike's.  exeeUed  Hi  this. 
Ihe   winning!'   pti;ise  of  tlie   game. 
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302^  YOSGE,    STREET 


PHone   M  .  201S 


THE     BEST     EVER 

GOODMAN'S 

Full   Dress  Coat  Shiirt  iil^l.OO  .-md  Sl.25 

lO  per  cent,  to  Students 
College  Penr\arvts   and    Ribbons 


Every  Student 


Some  time  or  other  wants  t(j  bu\-  Jeweller)-  of  .some  kind,  or 
perhaps  it  is  some  repairs  to  watch  or  jeweller)-.  Whichever 
it  is,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  )-ou  call 
and  look  over  our  stock,  and  to  quote  )-ou  prices. 

A  full  lire  of  L  E.  W        W         M  I )  N  N  An   expert    Opti- 

Watcrman's  Ideal  ^^  •       ^^  '      »■  ^  "  ^  '  ^  .       -    .     ^ 

Fountain     Pens  jeweller  and  optician  ^;^"  '^  '^'^  f^, 

and    Ink    always  goO     YONGE     ST.  ?^     ''"'     ^P^"^' 

in  stock.  isi  Door  North  of  Bioor Street  Uepartmm  . 


Sylvester  &  Co, 


I>atter  and 
furnisher  * 

•452A  Vonjte  St. 


Ratter  and 


G.  A.  Lester     ^"'^'% 
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Good    Hair    Cutting 
E,  M.  Kennedy  <gi  Co. 

Barbers 


(i22  Vonjje  St. 


IWicriLS   SIRM.S    1  OK  .MEN 

Manufactured  by  Ceo.  A.  Slalci.  Sliocmakrr 

C!T\'  STORE.   742   >'ONGE  ST. 
J.  McCULLOUGH 


Hals 


Sh 


lurnisliings 


ACTA   riCTORIANA 


CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES 


NECKWEAR 


MUFFLERS 


SUSPENDERS 


UMBRELLAS 


ADAMS    <a. 

7  88  YONGE  STREET 


TOWLER 

Bloor  and  YoniJe 


For  a  Neat.  Natty 
Made  to  Order 
Suit  Give  Us  a 
Trial  Order, 

U'c  are  importers  of 
our  own  cloths,  and 
we  claim  wo  can  do 
better    for   you    tlian 

the  merchant  who  has  to  buy  his  cloths  in  the 

home  market. 

See  Our  $20.00  Suit  in  Tweeds  and  Worsteds 

0  per  cent.  Discoimt  to  Students 


Cuit     Klowers 

Floral  emblems  oF  every  description 
are  most  carefully  execu  ed  by 


BERKINSHAW    G    GAIN 

348  Yonge  Strett 

Students  ■;";'"■::::;',:  $1.00 


at  our  studio  when  paying  for  1  doz.  best 
finish  Cabinet  Photos.  Prices  from  .^3.5(1 
dozen  upwards. 

Ph.  FIGARY,  Photographer 

590  YoNCK  Stkki: T,  T(  )K<  )NT( ) 

'J"cl.  X.  I!t:!:;.        Outdoor  Clroiips  a  .Si)eciall  y. 


Chas.    W.  Macey 

J*    MERCHANT  TAILOR    ^ 

777  Yonge  St,     ai^oVe  bloor 

We   nrt-  slrirllv  up-to-date,    have   a   large   stock    and 
a..rmesl  u'.ik.  FHONF.  N.    3.57' 

Our    Repair    flan 

Shoes  mended  with  neatness  and  dc^l)aU■ll. 
Shoi.vs  made  by  iiand  in  all  the  newest  st)les. 

SATISFACTION       GUARANTEED 

J.    BRAKE 

5G2    Yonge    St.,    Toronto 


QG     YONGE     STREET 

Our   Trices   are    Reasonable.       Our    Execution   Perfect. 

Phones  Main  1424  and  4790 
Night  and  Sunday.  Phone  Park   /92 


Park    Bros. 

IZTo^r    Pbotograpbers 

Specialty       323  Yonge  Street 

T..EPHor..M*,..269  .^T-TORONTO 


PHONE    NORTH    3912 

L.  S.   HAYNES 

PRINTER 

College  Work  a  specialty 
486   Yonge   Street,    Toronto 

lu.t   ii.,rlh   of  Colleuo  St. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK    OF 
COMMERCE 


Capital   Paid-up, 


$10,000,000 


Savings  Bank  Deposits  received  from  $1.00  up 

BLOOR  &  YONGE   BRANCH 


ACTA  VICTOKIANA 


\A/E  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  OUR 

NEW  DINING  ROOMS,  744  and 

746  Yonge  Street. 

Special  rates  to  regular  customers. 

Table  D'Hote  from  12  to  2.30  p.m.    Dinner  from  j.30  to  7.30  p.m. 
Sunday  Dinner,  11.30  to  2  p.m.     Supper,  5  to  6.30  p.m. 

CateringforBanquets    R.  J.  LLOYD  &  CO. 

and  Receptions.  Phones  North  127  and  303G 

Wm.  H.  Acheson 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

The  latest  and  newest  goods 
always  in  stock. 

Sathfadion  Guaranteed 

Prices  right.  Students  will  find 
place  convenient  and  ev-ery  effort 
made  to  please. 

28 1    COLLEGE   STREET 


G.   HAWLEY  WALKER 

HDercbant  XTailor 

126  YONGE  STREET 

Phone  Main  4544  TORONTO 

DRESS  SUITS   TO    RENT 


SAMUEL  YOUNG 

CARPENTER,    BUILDER 
AND  CONTRACTOR 

Cosmopolitan  Carpenter  Sliop. 
4i   MAZELTON  AVENUE, TORONTO 

Onlci-s    ri-oinpll.v    Kvcciitrd 


J.  W.  Johnson 

272  Yonge  St.       .      JEWELLER 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
Pens,  $2.50. 

PARAGON   FOUNTAIN    PENS     CU  A  B  A  N  T  E  t  O  ,  Jt- 00 
WATCHES    AND    JEWELLERY     REPAIRED 


M.    RAWLINSON 

Cartage  Agent  and  Warehouseman 

Offices:  612  YONGE  STh.EET 

FRON  T  ST.,  Four  Doors  East  of  Union  SUtion 

Storage  Wareliouses  :  St.  Joseph  and  Yontce  Sts. 

Improved  Vans  and  Trucks  for  Removing  Kurniturc 

and  Pianos,. Stora^'e for Kuriiit mi-,  ll;i:.'ira:.'e  traii-itrred 

T0I(0\I4».  <   l>  ll>| 

S.   CORRIGAN 

The  Lea<iini,'  Tailoi- 

175  Yonge  Street 

3rd  Door  North  of  (^u.en. 

The  centre  of  attraction  for  I'ine  Tailoriiitr  at  close 
cash  prices. 

.<«|iecial  qiiotatiuiis  tu  all  sludt'iils.  A  trial 
solicited. 


P 


iiXillA.M.MES, 
I'KDl'KS.SIU.VAI.  and 
CALLING  CARDS, 
MENC  LI.STS 
WEDDING  ANNOINCE.M KNTS 


PRINTED  ir'rip 


Typography. 


William   Briggs, 

Wesley  Buildingi. 
TORONTO.  ONT. 


XVI 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


Do 

You 
See 


tHe  difference  in 
purcKasing  your 
je-welry  -w^  a  i>  t  s 
from  the  manxi- 
facttirer?  Do  you 
realize  tKe  price 
saving  ?      If     not, 

investigate    —    tKat     costs 

nothing'. 
"We    are    the    only    retail 

Je'welers   in  Toronto  •with 

a  factory  on  the  premises. 


Ambrose  Kent  (Si  Sons 

Jewelers  Limited 

156  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

The  Dining  Hall 

556  YONGE  STREET 

T.  J.  HEALEY,  Proprietor. 


DINING    HALL 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
20  Balmuto  St. 

(off   (/,AI:    STIiKKT) 

^%-ll.^U*^75        MRS.  BRUNT 


«*THE  CLASSIC" 

609  Spadina  Avenue 

PRIVATK  HOAIIDIxNG 

DINING  HOOM 

IMilVATK  DINNKI'.S,  SUPPERS 

SMALL  KVKNINC  PAU'I'lliS 

H.   RUTHVEN,  Prop. 


lOIt  CHOICE,  PURE 

Confectionery 

TRY 

Mother's  Candy  Kitchen 

732'2  YONGE  ST.   near  czar  st. 


King's  Dining  Hall 

606    YONGE    STREET 

The  Students'  Restaurant 

Rates    $2.50  per  week 

PnoxK  XoKTii  3296. 


David  Bell, 


702  and  704  YONGE 

ST.,     Cor.  St.  Mary  St. 


Choice  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits, 
Confectionery  and  Groceries. 


OUR  GOODS  ARE  ALWAYS  FRESH. 


fouNTAiN  The  Tailor- 
30   Adelaide   5t.    West 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Suits  repaired, 
pressed,  cleaned  and  dyed. 

I»r«»ss  ami  I'rofk  Suits  t«  K«'Ut. 

Phone  :  Main  5900 


Phone  North  904 


Richard  G.  Kirby 


Carpenter  and 
Contractor  fo 

General  Building 
and    Jobbing 


537-539  Yonge  St. 

TORONTO 


T>UNCAN  "BROS. 

ARTISTIC    PICTURE   FRAMING 

SpeciaIj  attention  given  to  the 
Framing  of  College  Groups  at 

Rk  A, son  ABLE    RaTES.  '.  '. 


434  Yonge  Street 


Toronto 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


Jas.  McKenney 

Dispensing     CHemist 

594     Spadina    Ave.,    Cor.    Wilcox     St. 
Telephone  North  344.      TORONTO 

The  Harry  Webb  Co., 

LIMITED. 


The  LEADING  CATERERS  of  Canada  for 

Dinners, 
Weddings, 
Banquets,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE    FREE 

44  7   Touse  St.,  Toronto 
THE    LEADING 

prescription  pharmacy 

OF  THE    NORTH    END 

Discount  to  Students.      Accuracy,  Purity 
of  ingredients,  prompt  delivery. 

WM.  H.  COX,  786  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Buy  your 

RAZORS 

at 

YOKES 

111  and  1 13  Yonge  St. 


Palace  Shaving  Parlor 


467  YONGE  ST 


Four  Chairs 

ami 
l-'iist -class  Work 


N.  S.  COX. 


SOUVKMU  CAKDS. 


1  J.III.XX  J.^  ^^.  CARDS 


.MIS<   KJ.I.AN'EoUS 
sri'PLlKS. 


Largest    Stock   in    Toronto. 

W.     R.    ADAMS,     401  YONGE  ST. 

I'honeM.  953.       Open  evcniiife's.        Niiitli  year. 


1{.\/(IKS  noNKI 


T.  A.  FELSTEAD 


4   BARBERS 


7(,(»  Y()N(.f   ST. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient 


15       Discount    to    SiuJcnis 


This  Office  is  exceptionally  well  equipped   >>I7 

for    printing     Invitations.     Programmes, 

Letter   Heads,  Note    Heads,    tnvelopes. 

Cards;   an  •,  in   fact,  all    kinds    of  Good  ^^^^  .     .. 

Printin.'.     We   have   the   Sk.ll,  t he  U.ll,     DPIMTERS    and     .. 

and  the   Facilities  to   Produce    the   P.est     riMlNl  ^ 

Results.     Our   Prices,   too,  .ire  as  Satis-    Sf/^TIONE  RS 

factory  as  Our  Work.  .  .... 


,.;ir  ihc  CoUenes. 


604  YONGE  STREET. 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost 


Over  $11,000,000  In-vested. 


A  Phenomenal 
37   Years'    Record 


Surplus,  over  $1,250,000. 

All  to  be  paid  in  profits  to  Policyholders 

Results  Speak  Louder 
Than  Words 


S.  &  G.  G.   MILLS 
City  General  Agents 

6  King  St.  West,  Toronto 


WM.     SUTHERLAND 

BOOKSELLER 


Old  and   Rare   Books.     New  atid   Second- 

Hand    Books.      (School,     College    and 

M  iscellaneous  Books. . 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application 

3  7  7      YONGE     ST. 

...Buy... 

McGiirs  Coal 

Cof.  Bathurst  St.  and  Farley  Ave. 
Phone  Park  393. 

GEO.  A.  EVANS,  Phm.B. 

DISPEINSING    CHEMIST 

862  Yonj^'e  Ht.  Toronto. 

Liberal  Discount  to  Students 

Telepliones  North  38  and  North  .■i72i). 
Telephone  Orders  a  Specialty 


HOCKEY 

SEE 

LUNN'S  1907  MODEL  HOCKEY  SKATE 

SEE 

THE  "REX"  HOCKEY  STICK 

Tlie    latest   and   most   up-to-date    Hockey 
Stick    made. 

SEE 

THE  WILSON  SPEED  HOCKEY  BOOT 

Special  discount  to  Victoria. 


The 


l^arold  H.  Wilson  €o. 

35   King  Street  West 

TORONTO 


Victoria    College     Students 

GREETING : 

I,  PROF.  CALVIN  B.  BRAZAND,  Le  Portuguese 

Francais,  will  give  you  P.arisiau  Hygienic  treatment 
at  your  residence  or  at  our  parlois,  in  Chiropody, 
llanicuring,  Facial  Massage,  Shampooing,  Pimples, 
Black  Heads,  Sunburn,  Tan,  Freckles,  etc.  Call,  or 
address 

162  ST.  PATRICK  STREET 


Pictures  and 
Picture    Framing 


H.  YOUNG 

729  Yonge  Street 


Cleaning  Clothing  for  Men 


'iid  of  this  business 
s  como  because  of  the 
il  manner  in  which  we 


R.     PARKER 


C  O. 


TORONTO,     CANADA. 

•Stores  in  the  leading  shopping  centres 
of  Toronto  and  Ih-iuiches  and  Agencies 
all  o\cr  Canada. 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


flNTARin        '^'^°      ONTARIO      CONSERVATORY      OF 

LADIES  /(/«ai/io);ie;i;t?  in  a  beautiful  castle, 

nnLLFRF       modelled    after    one  of  the    palatial 
UUi.i.(.WK        j^^j^j^.^   ^f   Eir^Iisli   aristo.-ra.-v. 

The  latest  and  lii-i  .  .lup  i  |.  ;,   .mm.-ih, 

backed  up  by  tliH /,,  r  ■;,(/- 

is?«  to  lie  found    in     !■  i    ,<   „[:i. 

Sufficiently  near  th.'     ii,-   t ._,   .     i-  /,,/./;.,.    in 

conceit)',  etc.,  and  yet  away  from  its  distractions,  in  an 
atmosphere  and  environment  most  conducive  to  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  stamina.    Send  for  new  illus- 
trated calendar  to 
REV.   J.    J.   HARE,   Ph.D..    Principtil- 


Alma  College 

Rev.  Robert  I.  Warner.  M.A.,D.D..  Princ  ipul 
Mrs.  Jean  Wylie  Grey,  -  Lady-Principal 
Miss  Alice  F.  Henwood,  B.A.,    Acting  Dean 


SENIOR  Sf  HOOL  makes  efficient  provision  for  sludie*  for 
University  Matriculation,  University  Curricula  in  Music, 
Teachers'  Non-Professional  Examinations,  and  for  .Alma 
College  Diplomas  in  Liberal  Arts  (  M.L.A.  and  M.E.L.)  ; 
Music  (A. A. CM.  for  Pianoforte.  Singing.  Organ.  Vio- 
lin )  ;  Fine  Ait  ;  Elocution  and  f^hysical  Culture  ;  Com- 
mercial Science  ;    Domestic  Science. 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  provides  attractive  school  home,  in 
separate  apartments,  tor  girls  under  thirteen,  and  alio 
prepares  pupils  for  the  High  School  entrance  examinations. 
MEALTHY  LOCALITY,  Six  Acre  Campus,  Superior 
Buildings,  Competent  Teachers,  Successful  Record. 
For  Catalogue,  address 

PRINCIPAL    WARNER. 

Alma  College,  ST.  THOMAS.  ONT. 


Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

H.    W.    AUDEN,    M.A.  (Cambridge),    Piiiicipal. 

Ilegulai-  Staff  conipri.se.s  15  Graduates  of  Eiigli.'^h  and  Canadian  Universities,  wiili  additional 
special  instructors.  Courses  for  University,  Royal  Military  College  and  Business.  Senior  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  separate  buildings.  Every  modern  equipment.  Fifty  acres  of  ground 
in  healthiest  district.    Four  rinks,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  etc. 


t 


The   Woman's   Residence 
of   Victoria  College 


ANNESLEY  HALL 

RE-OPEN5   OCT.   1,    1907 

A  beautiful  Christian  home  is  oflercd  in  the  Hall  to  women  stiiclent-s  attending 
Victoria  College,  and  special  opportunities  are  given  for  their  pliysieal  .levelopraent  by 
daily  instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  by  tennis  an.l  other  out-of-d..or  sports,  Stu.lenta  not 
taking  tiie  full  Arts  course  in  the  College  are  admitte«l  as  far  as  room  permits,  for 
further  information  write  to  the 

UEAX  OF  RESIDENCE,  AnnesKy  Hall,  Queen's  I'ark,  Toronto. 


ACTA  VICTORIANA 


Cbe  University  of  Coromo 

and 

University  College 


FACULTIES  OF  ... 


Arts 

Medicine 

Applied  Science 

Household  Science 

Education 

Forestry 


For  information,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 


ACTA  VICTORIA NA 


^A/y  YOUNG  MA  A/ OP  WOMAN 


and  it  should  be  added  to  a  tlmrough  Colleyiate  oi-  Ui 

reat  school 


isity  course.     Six    mouths 


THE     CENTRAL     BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Yonge  and  Gerrstrd  Streets,  Toronto 

with  its  24  teachers,  fine  eijuipuient   and  excellent    courses   will    produce  splendid  results. 

Plan  to  enjoy  them.  Catalogue  Free.  l'>ntcr  aiiv  time. 

W.     H.     SHAW,     Principal 


DR.  FRED.  N.  BADGLEY 

®entl$t 

no  AVENUE    ROAD 
(Opposite  St.  Paul's  Church)  TORONTO 

Phone  North  .3514 


Alfr. 

D     W.     BHIGGS. 

Harold    R. 

FROST. 

BRIGGS  & 

FROST 

BARRISTERS 

.    ETC. 

TORONTO 

33  Ri 

chniond  St.  West. 

710  Queen  St 

Kast. 

MASTEN 

STARR  &  SPENCE 

Barristkrs,  SoLicrioRS,  etc. 

Canada  Life  Biildikq 

TORO.NTO 

SOLICITORS 

FOR   BANK   OK  NOVA   SCOTIA 

C.  A.  J 

A8TEN,  J.  R.  L.  Stark 

.].  H.  Sl'KNCK 

E.  B.  Ryckman,  M.A.,LL.B.         Chas.  W.  Kerr.  I!.  A 
C.  S.  Maclnnes,  B.A. 

RYCKMAN,    KERR    &  MaclNNES 

Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries,  etc. 
Canada  Life    Building,  46  King   St.   West,    Toroiii... 

Cobalt: 

RVCKMAN,    KKRR,    MacINNES   .t    MAHON 


•^•o— PHONE    NORTH    698 

Dr.  S.  L.  Frawley 

DENTIST 

Qraduate  of  Toronto  ->*    Dt  Cx     -VVT      . 

and  Philadelphia  Zl    rJloor  Ot.    West 


BARGAINS 

IN 

CALENDARS 


Late  buyers  should  see  our  job  ♦ 

lots    of   this    season's    goods.     If  ♦ 

you  are  interested   'phone  Main  ♦ 

2775.  and  have  our  traveller  call  ♦ 

on  you.  i 


GRIP  LIMITED 
50  Temperance  St. 


I   c...„.,..o... 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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,fi 


rom 


to 


\  Freshman'ifeecr      Senior 

in  Watermans(®  Fountain  Pen 

^ij  The  pen  with  X^/  the     Clip-Cap 

■  It   is  the  recognized  standard  of  all  Colleges  and 
by  Professional  Men  everywhere  and  can  always 
be  carried  with  you,  and  securely,  for  the  Clip-Cap 
holds  it  safely  in  the  pocket,  and  it  will  never  leak. 
Alwavs  handy  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  will  write  constantly 
and   cU'cur.iteiy   without   blotting    or    causing    any    trouble    whatsoever. 
Wlierever  a  Waterman's  Ideal  is  used,  permanent  satisfaction  is  assured. 
This  we  guarantee.     Its  use  eliminates  the  ink  bottle  from  your  desk  or 
table,   permitting   constant   writing   without   disturbance  of  thought  or 
worry  about  spilling  the  ink.     Our  Ideal  Ink  being  free    from    acids  is 
recommended  highly,  although  any  ink  can  be  used. 
College  Emblem  Pens  a  specialty. 
For  sale  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Insist  on  the  genuine. 

L  E.  WATERMAN  CO,  of  CANADA,  LIMITED, 

Manufacturers, 
NEW  YORK.  136  ST.  JAMES  ST.,  MONTREAL.  LOND.N. 


WE  NEED  STUDENTS 


Students  can  make  a  nice  income  by  writing  life  insurance 
outside  of  college  hours. 

At  the  same  time  they  learn  a  profitable  profession— and  open 
up  the  way  to  permanent  employment  in  most  profitable  positions. 

There  is  no  better  company  in  Canada  to  write  business  for 
than  the  Manufacturers  Life. 

It  has  special  offers  made  by  no  other  company  under  a 
Dominion  license.     This  makes  it  easy  to  get  business  for. 

That  is  why  it  has  more  business  to-day  than  any  (Jther 
Canadian  company  of  the  same  age  ever  had. 

It  will  i)ay  you  to  apply  for  particulars  to 


The    Manufacturers    Life    Insurance    Company 
Toronto,  Canada    -=== 


Cloth.  $1.25 

Cloth.  $1.25 
Cloth,  $1.25 
Cloth.  $1.25 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 


2^   THE   DAUGHTER   OF  ANDERSON   CROW  Cloth.  $1.25 

^  ByGEORcE  r>AKR  McCiTCHKc.N.     This  wiU  be  a  popular  book  for  fall. 

^   THE   SONGS    OF   A   SOURDOUGH  Cloth,  $1.00 

j^  iJy  RojsERT  W.  Service. 

UiS)   New  and  enlarged  edition.     Sj.ocialillustrated  edition  for  Xmas.     Cloth.  $1.50 

^   THE   HALO 

M2  By  BahOnuss  Von  Hutten. 

^^  A  woitUy  successor  to  that  popular  book,  "  Pani 

^   THE   REVELATIONS   OF   INSPECTOR   MORGAN 

^/^  By  Oswald  Crawfurd, 

^  WAVES EES 

M  By  W.  J.  Long. 

m   THE   STOOPING   LADY 

^  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

^  One  reviewer  thinks  this  book  worthy  the  writer  of  "Henry  Esmond."  ^ 

^    BETH   NORVELL  Cloth,  $1.25    ^ 

^  By  Randall  Pakrish.  pw 

^^   The  whole  story  keejis  you  forgetting  to  draw  every  third  or  fourth  breath.    You    ^ 

^etA      just  can't  lay  the  book  down  after  things  are  once  fairly  oiled  up  and  going.       (VM 

^   ST.   JUDES  Cloth,  $1.25    ^ 

Vdv  By  Ian  Maclaren.  (hi^ 

^   GAFF   LINKUM  Cloth.  $1.25    <^/} 


By  Archie  McKishnie. 

THE   HEART   OF  JESSY   LAURIE  Cloth.  $1.25 

By  A.  E.  Barr. 

In  this  book  returns  to  the  scenes  of  her  earlier  successes. 

"NIMROD'S   WIFE"  Cloth.  $1.75 

By  Mrs.  Thompson-Seton. 
WHOSOEVER  LOVETH  Cloth.  $1.25 

By  Wm.  Le  Queux. 

MOTHER  Cloth,  $1.25 

By  Owen  Wister. 

A  love  story  by  the  popular  author  of  "  The  Virginian." 

LIGHT-FINGERED   GENTRY  Cloth   $1.25 

By  David  Graham  Phillips,     a  rattling  good  tale. 
NEW   CHRONICLES   OF   REBECCA  Cloth,  $1.25 

By  Kate  Louglas  Wiggin. 
THE   CROWNED   SKULL  Paper.  7Sc.:  Cloth.  $1.25 

By  Fergus  Hume. 
THE   JOYFUL    LIFE  Cloth.  $1.25 

By  Margaret  Sangster. 
CAPTAIN   JUNE  Cloth.  $1.00 

By  author  of  "Mrs.  Wigos  of  CABBAtJE  Patch.  ' 
THE   OLD    PEABODY    PEW  Cloth,  net  $1-50    ^ 

By  Kate  Douglas  VVigoin.  ^^ 

THE   SECRET   AGENT  Cloth.  $1.25 

By  Joseph  Conrad. 

MY   LADY   CAPRICE  Cloth,  $1.50 

By  Jeffery  Farnol.      The  daintiest  gift  book  ever  published. 

William  Brig^s,  29-33  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto 


€la$$  Pins 


"I  Y/E  have  every  facility  in  our  factory 
for  the  production  of  Class  Pins, 
etc.,  which  are  superior  in  every  way  to 
those  ordinary  manufactured.  We  employ 
only  •  experienced  workmen  and  use  the 
finest  grade  of  materials. 

Original  designs  embodying  school  or 
class  colors  and  other  special  features,  will 
be  submitted  upon  request. 

Our  prices  are  very  moderate. 


Ryric  Bros.,  Citnitcd 
134-13$  Vonge  $t,    •    Coronto 


LOVE'S 

ATHLETIC     SUPPLIES 

Agent  for  Spalding's  Sporting  Goods. 
Footballs, 
Hand  Balls, 
Baseballs, 
Tennis, 
Cpicket, 
l^acposse. 
Boxing-, 
Sweaters, 
Jackets, 
Caps, 

Emblems, 
Flag-s,  Hockey  Supplies, 

Gymnasium  Slioes, 
Running'  Shoes,  Tobog'g'ans, 

Snow  Shoes,  Mocassins. 

Cupllng'  Stones. 


Harry  H.  I^ove  (SI  Co. 
189  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Send  for  Catalogue 

Discount  to  Students. 


If  it  isn't  a  SOVEREIGN 
BRAND  it  isn't  a  Correct 
Overcoat. 

Sovereign  Brand  excels  all  other 
makes.  Priced  from  $15.00  to  $30.00, 
and  10  per  cent,  off  to  all  students. 

"COME  ON  IN" 
and  let's  tell  you  all  about  them. 


OAK    HAIL   CLOTHIERS 

Right  Opposite  the  "Chimes," 

^        KING   STREET    EAST 

V  COOMBES,  Mgr. 


